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The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet Pat 
from CHRYSLER CORPORATION | 


VALIANT PLYMOUTH DODGE DART DODGE DE SOTO CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 












Here are the wagons from Chrysler 
Corporation for parents whose 
kids have a place in their hearts, 
but not in their hair. Rugged, 
roomy wagons built the new Uni- 
body way that puts space in its 
place—inside not out. And be- 
cause each family has different 
needs, there are 27 models to 
choose from. 


You’ll find wagons that seat 6 
people, and wagons that seat 9 in 
square-shouldered comfort. You 
can get them with new 6-cylinder 
engines that squeeze full measure 
out of every eye-dropper of gas. 
Or powerful V-8’s that move you 
from here to there in jig-time. 
There are two-door and four-door 

= models, from the smart-thrifty 
> Valiant to the luxurious Chrysler 
’ 


4 DODGE WAGONS (2 series, 4 models 


New Yorker Town and Country. 


But there’s one thing all these 
wagons have in common: They 
offer more parent-saving features 
than any other wagons on the . 

~ = 4 CHRYSLER WAGONS (2 4 
road. Pick the wagon that suits en 


your family’s needs. 














‘ou can lock all doors from the Exclusive pushbutton driving controls Hidden luggage compartment lets you No clumsy two-piece tailgate. Rear window 
ttiver's seat. Great with kids. are safely out of children’s reach. lock valuables safely out of sight. rolls down, can be controlled by driver. 











SOUNDING BOARD 


Religion in National 
Election Campaign 


« It was surprising to read of the action 
of the Presbytery of Minneapolis on re- 
ligion and the Presidency [P.L., March 
15, 1960]. One notes the statement, “His 
personal integrity and views on real, con- 
crete issues should be the voter’s guide 
for decision.” Where does personal in- 
tegrity come from? 

“Views on real, concrete issues” 
sounds as if political questions are real 
and religious ones unreal. 

Are we forgetting that true religion 
is to be the determining and binding 
factor of all life; that the Ten Com- 
mandments came out of theocracy; that 
one’s so-called private beliefs and_ his 
public performance must be consistent 
and will be, unless he is a hypocrite? . . . 

—Marcus GrRETHER 


Minister, Community Church of the Rockies 
Estes Park, Colorado 


‘Music for God's Ears’ 

« ... Mr. Bodo savs we are singing 
for God’s ears, and’ he is right /P.L., 
March 15, 1960]. But shouldn’t our 
worship do something to us? Is there 
anything wrong with being fired with 
missionary zeal, or being moved to tears 
by the tenderness of God’s love, or be- 
ing thrilled by the sound of happy con- 
gregations shouting a gospel song? . . . 
[Hymn singing] should not be dull. It 
should not be pompous. It should not 
be sad. Congregations rarely gaze out 
the window during “He Leadeth Me,” 
because something happens inside them 
when thev sing it. 

I agree with Mr. Bodo in part. Let us 
give the new hymns a fair chance. But 
let us not eliminate all emotion and joy 
either. To do that makes the golf course 
more interesting than God’s house. 


—Mrs. Ropert G. LENTHART 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


« ... As for Mr. Bodo’s gentle pleas, 
how can I, an ordinary layman, achieve 
these conflicting objectives? Too fre- 
quently I am expected to participate in 
pieces that neither my untrained voice 
box nor my untrained diaphragm can sus- 
tain, much as I want to be “tolerant” 
and “sing.” So I concentrate on “think- 
ing” about the words, and find them re- 
volting to my twentieth-century mind. 
This wrecks the unity of the whole serv- 
ice which the experts carefully planned. 
I leave the service with a dispirited frus- 
tration. And practicing those pieces at 


home falls into about the same category 
as taking a dose of old-fashioned goose 
oil. 

No wonder so much of our congre. 
gational singing has lost character, It 
needs to be pitched for the man in the 
pew to encourage him to “make a joy. 
ful noise unto the Lord.” 

—Grorce L. Goupy 


Fanwood, New Jersey 


‘New Designs in 
Church Building’ 


« In your February 15 issue, I find the 
articles on pitiable refugees and strug. 
gling African missions an_ interesting 
contrast to the magnificent “new designs 
in church building” which you picture 
and to your estimate of $1,050,000,000 
religious building expenditure planned 
for 1960. 


—Rocer N. Fotsom 


Union Theological Seminars 


New York, New York 


« ... Much as I welcome change from 
the stereotyped buildings of the past, | 
greatly deplore the willingness of manv 
people to accept all changes as good 
ones. To go from traditional homeliness 
to modernized ugliness is not progress. 
A church should have inherent beautv 
which will make it loved as a house of 
worship. 

The idea that a church should be 
functional and at the same time sym- 
bolize the purpose for which it was 
built can be accepted by any thoughtful 
person. But when he sees the monstrosi- 
ties offered by some designers as fulfilling 
these requirements, he should have a 
second thought. Architectural eccentrici- 
ties may produce a plant that works, but 
it will not stimulate worship. 

A sharp-angled roof reaching nearly 
to the ground is supposed to symbolize 
hands folded in prayer. But the use of 
this now-unfamiliar pose, borrowed from 
ancient tombstones, has no modern re- 
ligious meaning. Combined with the 
stark ugliness of the resulting design, it 
suggests darkness, captivity. The unfin- 
ished A could just as well stand for 
Atheism. . 

Obviously the present 
change church architecture for decades 
—perhaps centuries. Why be satisfied 
with mechanical efficiency? Why not let 
beauty do its part in creating spiritual 


growth? 


trend will 


—Mrs. W. M. GranaM 
Asheville, North Carolina 
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Postum 








‘Because I was always weary, 


my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“Some days you hardly seem to get up before you’re tired 
out. Well, when I found that happening to me day after day 
—when I kept on sleeping poorly night after night, some- 
thing had to be done. 

“So I went to the doctor. He told me that my trouble 
might be ‘too much coffee.’ Seems some people can’t always 
take all the caffein in coffee. He suggested I try drinking 
Postum because Postum doesn’t have a speck of caffein in it 
... can’t irritate nerves or keep you awake at night. 


“I tried Postum—what did I have to lose? I slept better 
at night, felt livelier all day and enjoyed Postum’s flavor. 
Why don’t you try Instant Postum, too? You’ll like it!” 


Postum 


w is 100% coffee-free 


— 
. A product of General Foods 
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God keeps pressing in on us with his grace, working daily miracles in life in order to have 
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MEDITATION 
by Arthur R. McKay 


THE ONLY REALLY GOOD NEWS 


If Christ has not been raised, your faith is futile and 
you are still in your sins. . .. But in fact Christ has been 
raised from the dead, the first fruits of those who have 
fallen asleep. (1 Corinthians 15:17, 20) 


FTER an extensive tour of the United States, a 
leader in the young Church of South India re- 
cently wrote that we Christians in America are 

too frequently silent on “the great issues of all time and 
eternity from the standpoint of God’s ultimate revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ.” Is this too harsh a judgment, too 
severe an indictment? 

Easter is a good time to take account. In the glorious 
fifteenth chapter of the First Letter to the Corinthians, 
Saint Paul calls us back to the central matter, the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. 

Here is the heart of the gospel. Dean Floyd V. Filson 
of McCormick Theological Seminary has called it “the 
climax and interpreting center of what God has done 
for men in Jesus Christ . . . the basis for all future faith, 
worship, thought, and witness in the Church.” No 
reader of the New Testament can doubt that the Res- 
urection was the only really Good News for the first 
followers of Jesus. Their whole witness is set aflame 
with the post-Easter assurance that. He is alive and 
reigning. 

For the New Testament Church, everything de- 
pended on the Resurrection. “If Christ has not been 
raised, then our preaching is in vain,” wrote Saint Paul 
to his friends at Corinth, “and your faith is in vain.” 

lt is hard for a generation like our own, which has 
sentimentalized death, to take the Resurrection se- 
tiously. We have apparently lost the capacity to dis- 
tinguish between the Christian expectation of the 
tesurrection of the dead and the Greek belief in the 
immortality of the squl. 

A lecture delivered at Harvard several years ago by 
Professor Oscar Cullman throws light on our difficulty. 


Apnin. 15, 1960 


Dr. Cullman contrasts the death of Socrates with the 
death of Jesus. For Socrates, death is the soul’s great 
friend, freeing the soul from the prison house of the 
body. But for Jesus, death is the last and greatest enemy. 

The New Testament does not proclaim that the soul 
is intrinsically immortal. On the contrary, the teaching 
is that the soul becomes immortal only through the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, and the “sting” of death 
is destroyed only through the victory won by him. 

How strange all this sounds to us twentieth-century 
men and women in the Church. We hear little of the 
Resurrection throughout the year. And at Easter, likely 
as not, we hear of daffodils and crocuses lifting their 
heads above the soil after the long sleep of winter, 
as though somehow their new blossoming were analo- 
gous to the gospel of the Resurrection. But it is not, 
for they were not dead at all, but merely dormant. 

It is precisely because Jesus truly died, went through 
death in all its dark terror, that we call him the Media- 
tor of salvation. In his death and Resurrection he 
conquers death itself, a victory that could not be won 
by simply living on as an immortal soul (which is 
fundamentally not to die at all). 

But suppose we took death with full seriousness. 
Suppose we knew, as did the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, that “the last enemy to be destroyed is death.” 

Then we could understand the joyous witness of 
this whole fifteenth chapter of the First Letter to the 
Corinthians. And we would understand why the Res- 
urrection, often viewed by us as an awkward item of 
faith to be rationalized, is the central burden of the 
witness delivered by the early Christians. 

If Christ has not been raised, then evil has utterly 
and finally triumphed on a black Friday at that lonely 
Cross of Golgotha. For there the issue was joined be- 
tween God and evil itself. All that Jesus was and taught 
and did was put to the test there at Calvary. 

At the hour of his death, sin seemed to be trium- 
phant, but the garden of the Resurrection was the set- 
ting of another, better tale, a gospel, what Professor 
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PRAYER FOR COLLEGES 


With these moving words William Seymour Tyler, professor of Greek at Amherst in the 
19th century, expressed his deep faith in colleges and in the promise of their students. 


“We should pray for colleges because, in so doing, we pray for every thing else. 
In the present members of our colleges, we have the future teachers and rulers of 
our nation,—the professional men and men of influence of the coming generation, 
—the rising hope of our country, the church and the world. In praying for them, 
therefore, we pray for our country in its magistrates, for the church in its ministers, 
for the world in its missionaries, for every good cause in its future agents and 
representatives,—for all the streams of influence in their fountain and source.” 
William Seymour Tyler, Prayers for Colleges, 1855 

Today, forty-five colleges related to The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. are 
worthy of your prayerful consideration, your generous support. All are fully accredited. 
All are committed to the great liberal arts tradition. They have before them one com- 
manding cause: to provide sound Christian education for young 

people ... still the rising hope of country, church and world. 


The Board of Christian Education 


Tue Unrrep Pressytertan Cuurcn in THe U.S.A. 
825 Wrrnerspoon Buitpinc, Puraperpnia 7, Pa. 


Halford Luccock once called “goog 
news from a graveyard.” 

If Christ is dead, then sin, suffering 
death, and the grave have the last word, 
not God. Our faith is futile, and we are 
still in our sins. 

But somehow, we know not how, 
save that it was by the power of Al. 
mighty God, Christ has in fact beep 
raised from the dead and is alive for. 
evermore. Oh, if we but knew the won. 
der and the joy of that Good News in 
the Church today. Every day would be 
Easter. 

The Resurrection is the only really 
Good News, but how we have tamed it 
down, almost ignored it. The conse. 
quence for the churches has been to 
make them little more than societies of 
decent folk taking refuge in a pitiful 
trickle of good works, quite unlike the 
fellowship set on fire at Pentecost. 

A church which has forgotten the 
power of the Resurrection can hardly 
know the meaning of the Cross, nor can 
it experience the visitation of the Spirit, 
nor can it finally believe in the victory 
of God. All these belong together, and 
they are brought into focus for the faith- 
ful, now as then, at an empty tomb. 

“If Christ has not been raised, your 

faith is futile and you are still in your 
sins.” That’s the worst of it. Perhaps it 
is just here that the gospel of the Res 
urrection can be most meaningful for 
our own day. Sensitive people are cry- 
ing out for a word of deliverance. They 
echo Saint Paul’s own cry, “Wretched 
;man that I am! Who will deliver me 
| from this body of death?” 
| $e many of us are like the charac 
ters in Mark Twain’s unfinished story, 
\“The Terrible Catastrophe,” whom he 
| had gotten into such a predicament that 
'whatever any one of them did they 
would all be destroyed. Contemplating 
his creation at this point, Twain wrote, 
“I have these characters in such a fix I 
cannot get them out. Anyone who thinks 
he can is welcome to try.” 

That may be an unusual way to end 
a story, but it is an accurate way to de 
scribe the human situation, yours and 
mine. And it is to just such a predica 
ment that the gospel of the Resurrection 
speaks. 

The Author of our salvation comes 
to us in the midst of our snarled-up, cor 
rupted, perplexed, despairing, even 
hopeless existence, and opens the way 
for our reconciliation to himself and to 
one another, This is the only really Good 
News. This is what Easter verifies for 
all faithful men. “Thanks be to God 








through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
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800d ry. The surgeon and his assistants were scrubbed and 
. 1e gowned, the instruments were spread in gleaming 


ering, array on the trays, and the patient, a middle-aged shop- 

word, e keeper, lay quietly on the operating table in a mission 

tag hospital in India. But before the anesthetist started to 

Medical ! corgerey 

hae i apply the mask, the patient raised his hand. 

of Al “Please, just a minute,” he said. “I want a complete 

bees ™~ ~~ operation.” 

e for- ( ‘h al | eC ia) Ce “What do you mean?” the puzzled surgeon asked. 

won 7 *, “Well, I thought a complete operation included 

7 in . . prayer, and I want prayer.” 

ild be | * “Oh, of course.” The surgeon’s eyes smiled above 
of Inc la his gauze mask. “That pie right a Bowing his 

oe head, he offered a prayer for God’s guidance and for 

ned | 


| the patient’s quick recovery, and then proceeded with 
‘onse- ° 
en to ATIC the operation. 

Religion, whether Christian, Hindu, Sikh, Buddhist, 


ies of 
sitiful or Moslem, is very close to the people of India and 


» 
e the Pakistan Pakistan, the countries with which we are concerned 
in our second report on medical missions in Asia, Its 


1 the place in these people’s lives must be taken carefully 
ardly into account in attacking their health problems. It 
r can may be a positive factor, as in the instance just cited, 
piri, or a negative one, as in the Hindu meat restrictions 
ictory that partly account for the widespread protein defi- 
» and ciencies we encountered. “We have plenty of proteins 


faith. 
ab. 
your 
your 
ips it 
Res- 
1 for “How many fingers do you see?” inquires Dr. Norval Christy. The patient, who is recovering from a cataract operation, has 
cry: just had a bandage removed from his eyes. Last fall Dr. Christy, with Dr. O. A. Brown and their Pakistani associates, did 
They 1,300 cataract operations during the “eye season” at Taxila Hospital, a medical center in the northern part of West Pakistan. 


walking around,” an Indian Christian doctor remarked 
dryly, indicating the sacred cows ambling by in the 
by Steven and Mary Spencer dusty street. (Continued) 











THE MEDICAL CHALLENGE 


CONTINUED 





And in its caste discrimination, which still exists even 
though forbidden by law, Hinduism often retards the effec- 
tive distribution of medical care. High-caste Hindu doctors 
are reluctant, for example, to practice in the villages. 

These ingrained customs, combined with poverty, lack 
of education, and the rise of nationalism and sectionalism, 
are a constant challenge to the Christian medical workers 
serving in this part of the world. With or without formal 
evangelism, medical care is an ideal channel through which 
to express Christian principles of compassion, generosity, 
and dignity of the individual. For the mission doctors and 
nurses make no caste distinctions. They minister to the 
untouchables with the same care and concern they show 
to the Brahmin. And in so doing they set an example of hu- 
manitarian service which inevitably makes its impact upon 
India’s social order. 

On the matter of evangelism a pertinent comment comes 
from Dr. Douglas N. Forman, who served in India for many 
years and who has just retired as director of the Christian 
Medical Council of the World Council of Churches. 

“Mission medical work is evangelism,” he remarked in 
a talk with us. “It is a ministry of helpfulness. When it 
comes to the practical matter of influencing people to ac- 
cept Christ, it is done most effectively by a man’s own life 


At St. Luke’s Hospital in Vengurla, Bombay state, a surgi- 
cal team, led by Dr. Ronald Seaton (left), performs a dif- 
ficult operation near the heart of a 16-year-old Indian 
girl. Purpose of surgery was to close a patent ductus ar- 
teriosus, a congenital bypass in the great vessels, which 
was threatening the patient’s life. This was the first 
time this operation had ever been performed at St. Luke's. 







































and the friendly way he relates himself to people ang 
helps them, whether his work is medicine, teaching, agy 
culture, or something else. A physician expresses the Chris. 
tian message by the way he cares for his patients.” 

He may also express it gracefully in pre-operative prayer, 
as the surgeon did in providing a “complete operation” 
This incident was related to us by an Indian pastor, Ah 
bert Jacob, a college and seminary graduate who spends 
part of each day working with patients in the Wanless 
Hospital. This is a large Presbyterian institution occupying 
parklike grounds in Miraj, a city in Bombay state. At the 
Wanless tuberculosis sanatorium, at nearby Wanlesswadi, 
Dr. Archibald G. Fletcher, Jr., uttered a brief prayer before 
performing a lung operation. He again paused for prayer at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, in the quiet, lushly tropical village of 
Vengurla, on India’s west coast. 

Here, as the sun filtered in through a palm-thatch awn 
ing, he and Dr. Ronald Seaton, surgeon at St. Luke’s, cas 
ried out the difficult procedure of closing a congenital by 
pass in the great vessels near the heart. The blood-vessel 
anomaly, called a patent ductus arteriosus, was threatening 
the life of a young Indian girl. 

Oddly enough, the patient had first come to the hospital 
only for treatment of a minor infection which followed the 
piercing of her earlobes for earrings. But she also complained 
of shortness of breath, and Dr. Lester P. Servid, director of 
the hospital, discovered the heart condition. 

The people of this area are among the poorest in India and 
in recent years have become poorer. Consequently, savs Dr, 
Servid, many put off coming to the hospital, as this girl had. 
Instead they save what little money they have for food and 
hope their symptoms will just go away. The hospital itself, 
a low rambling structure of rust-brown local volcanic stone 
trimmed in white, struggles hard financially, and its equip- 
ment is simple. But with Dr. Fletcher’s experienced help, 
young Dr. Seaton, a Johns Hopkins graduate and a diplo- 
mate of the American Board of Surgery, did a skillful job of 
repair on the abnormal blood vessel. Also assisting were Dr. 
R. B. Satwekar and the anesthetist, Dr. S. K. Bose. 

The patient was a Christian, and the prayer meant much 
to her. But even on non-Christians the effect of prayer be- 
fore surgery is often striking. In the United Christian Hos- 
pital, at Lahore, West Pakistan, we saw Dr. Edmond L. 
Rice, who is its medical director and a Methodist, pause 
before starting to operate on a black-mustached Pathan 
tribesman from the Khyber Pass country. “Alwin,” he said, 
addressing his Pakistani male nurse, “this man doesn’t know 
any Urdu, and I can’t speak his language very well. So will 
you say our prayer in Pushto before we give him the anes 
thetic?” 

The man was obviously moved as Alwin prayed for him. 
Then he slipped into unconsciousness beneath the ether 
mask, and Dr. Rice began the tedious task of extracting a 
dozen buckshot from the shattered bones of his forearm. 
The wound had been inflicted seven months before and 
had become badly infected by the time he came to the 
hospital. 

According to one account, the Pathan patient had been 
shot in a fight. He told us that it was a hunting accident. 
In any event, there is much feuding in the rocky Afghan 
hills, and gunshot victims frequently make their way by 
bus, bullock-cart, or camel down to the United Christian 
Hospital. They may travel two or three hundred miles for 
medical treatment. 

While these fierce tribesmen usually appreciate the gentle 
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Christian care, they do not always follow the Christian 
precept of forgiveness. Dr. Rice once treated a Pathan 
whose right hand had been injured by a bullet. Some time 
after the operation, when the bandages were removed, the 
man flexed his fingers delightedly. “Hah, I can use my trig- 
ger finger again,” he exulted. “Now I can go out after the 


“«< 


man who shot me.” 

“Happily, our surgical results are usually put to better 
purposes,” Dr. Rice commented. The peaceful citizens far 
outnumber the gunslingers, and in both India and Pakistan 
there is widespread appreciation of the Christian medical 
work. 

Members of The United Presbyterian Church contribute 
to the support of twenty-six hospitals, dispensaries, and 
leprosy colonies in India (located in fifteen geographical 
centers) and to six in Pakistan. We could not touch all of 
them in the time available to us, but we did visit eleven 
in India and two in West Pakistan. 

We entered this crowded subcontinent of almost 500 
million people at Calcutta, where thousands of homeless 
still sleep on the streets and in the railroad station. By plane 
and car we traveled to Vellore, near the southeast coast in 
Madras state, crossed over to Vengurla on the west coast; 
visited Nipani, Kolhapur, and Miraj in the same area; and 
then went north to Ludhiana and Ferozepore, in the Punjab, 
with a stop enroute at Delhi. In Pakistan we spent several 
days in the handsome city of Lahore before driving to 
Taxila, in the rugged country skirting the Himalayan foot- 
hills. 

The disease patterns vary somewhat with the climate 
and topography of the area, For example, malaria is much 
Worse in the rainy floodplains of East Pakistan (which we 
did not visit) than in the dry hills and valleys of West Pak- 
istan. Tetanus, trachoma, liver diseases, urinary stones, in- 
fections, and intestinal parasites are encountered in many 
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a plaster cast to correct the clubfoot of a protesting infant held by his mother. Man in turban is the father of another 
small patient, whom he is holding. Frequently two teams of doctors and nurses work at this plaster table at the same time. 


sections. But the twin scourges of this crowded, over-popu- 
lated land—malnutrition and tuberculosis—confront the mis- 
sionary doctors and their Indian or Pakistani colleagues 
almost everywhere. While tuberculosis is far down in the 
United States mortality tables, at seven deaths per 100,000 
population, on a global basis it is still the most destructive 
of all communicable diseases. In India it is the number one 
cause of death, with a toll of about 500,000 lives a year or 
a mortality rate of roughly 120 per 100,000. The Pakistan 
TB rate is estimated at about 230, and except for malaria 
in East Pakistan it would be the leading cause of death 
here also. 

We saw the disease in all its forms, attacking the lungs, 
bones, intestines, and meninges (the membranes of the 
brain and spinal cord). We saw it in young adults, school 
children, and small infants. While newer drugs—streptomy- 
cin, para-amino-salicylic acid, and isoniazid—have greatly 
improved the cure rate, many of the patients in India and 
Pakistan do not seek proper medical attention until their 
disease is far advanced. 

“One of our patients had been going to a village hakim 
[an untrained practitioner] for seven years before he came 
to us,” Dr. Rice told us. 

For many of the advanced cases, surgery is the only hope, 
and a great deal of it is carried out in the mission hospitals. 
One of the largest TB hospitals supported by the Presbyte- 
rian Church is the 400-bed Wanless Sanatorium at Wan- 
lesswadi, near Miraj, Bombay state. It was established in 
1931 by Sir William Wanless, at the end of his forty-year 
missionary medical career in India during which he had 
also founded the Wanless general hospital in Miraj (now 
called Miraj Medical Center). A Canadian, Dr. Wanless 
was knighted by the King of England for his services to 
India, More than 9,000 patients have been treated at the 
Wanless Sanatorium, and the majority of them achieved an 
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Donald Lall, chief operating nurse at Taxila Hospital, takes ocular pressure to detect glaucoma in patients coming to hoe 


pital during “eye season.” He uses an instrument called a tonometer as patients lie uncomplainingly on operating-room floa. 


THE MEDICAL CHALLENGE 


CONTINUED 


arrest of their disease. Today more than a third of the 
Wanless patients undergo surgery. The lung resection we 
watched Dr. Fletcher, the director, perform was the 355th 
done at that hospital. 

Some of the patients arriving at the TB hospitals look 
like victims of prison camp starvation. Nine-year-old Paru 
was a pitiful parcel of skin and bones, too weak to sit up 
or even lift her head, when her father carried her and her 
four-year-old brother, Appa, into Wanlesswadi last fall. 
Their mother had died some months before, apparently of 
tuberculosis, and the father had been trying to care for the 
youngsters alone. He himself was in rags, the little boy 
was completely naked, and Paru was wrapped in a scrap 
of dirty blanket, tied around her neck like a sack. She had 
a high fever, and her sunken eyes were completely expres- 
sionless. 

These children had been at Wanless only five weeks when 
we saw them, and under good medical care they had already 
made remarkable progress. Appa, plump and healthy look- 
ing, was trotting about in pajamas, and Paru, though still 
thin, had increased her weight from twenty to thirty pounds, 
was able to walk a bit, and, most important, was smiling. 
Recently, Dr. Fletcher wrote us that Appa, now completely 
well, had gone home with his father. And after some addi- 
tional months of good diet and medical care ($25 a month 
will pay all her expenses), it is hoped that Paru can follow 
him. 

In tuberculosis of the spine, surgical fusion of the affected 
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vertebrae shortens the recovery period from two or thre 
years to six to nine months. Dr. James R. Donaldson, ortho 
pedic surgeon at Wanless, has performed 200 of thes 
operations since he arrived in 1953. He and his associates 
have also, by skillful bone grafting, saved many arms and 
legs which might otherwise have been amputated because a 
tumor involvement, infection, or tuberculosis. “We see sit 
to ten patients a year,” said Dr. Donaldson, “who have been 
told that they must undergo amputation, but whom we are 
able to help by less drastic surgery. Anyone with a knife and 
saw can do an amputation. So that is often done, even though 
a more complicated operation could save the part.” 

Similar work with tuberculosis is being done by Dr. Rie 
at the United Christian Hospital in Lahore. Typical of the 
patients treated in his regular Thursday morning “plaster 
clinic” was a girl of twelve carried in by her mother. The 
child had a cast around her torso, for tuberculosis of the 
spine, and another on her leg, for tuberculosis of the knee 
The knee, exposed for examination, showed terrific destruc 
tion. The kneecap was gone, and the two leg bones, wher 
they meet at the knee, had slipped out of line. This was4 
case of waiting too long before coming in for treatment 
Also, the child had been under drug therapy, but her family 
had stopped buying the medicine because they could 00 
longer afford it. Dr. Rice said he would see that she go 
isoniazid without charge. 

During the morning, Dr. Rice, an intern, Dr. Mohammed 
Nazir, and three male nurses applied casts to about twenly 
patients, including more than a dozen infants with clubfeet 

One of the major contributing causes of tuberculosis and 
other diseases in India and Pakistan has been the miserable 
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local youngsters accompany Dr. Eugene H. Evans, trained midwife Sharda Devade (left), and nurse Jerusha Kamble on rounds of 
the village of Malgaon in Bombay state. Dr. Evans, a missionary doctor for 35 years, is concentrating on village health work. 


living conditions of the people uprooted during the bloody 
days of the partition in 1946 and 1947. Nearly nine million 
Moslems streamed out of India proper into the newly created 
states of East and West Pakistan, and millions of Hindus 
and Sikhs moved in the opposite direction, each group leav- 
ing areas that had been home for generations. This was 
probably the largest mass migration in human history. It 
was certainly one of the most tragic. The world outside got 
mly a partial story at the time, and today both the Indians 
and the Pakistanis would like to erase the whole shameful 
episode from their memories. We mention it here because 
many of the missionary medical people we met did hercic 
work in caring for the sick and wounded. 

Losses through illness and deprivation were serious 
enough, these doctors told us. But religious fanaticism sud- 
denly flamed to unbelievably savage pitch, and men, women, 
and children by the thousands were killed or mutilated on 
the highways, at the roadside encampments, and on the 
trains and buses. Sometimes a whole busload would be 
ambushed at a railroad crossing gate and slaughtered. 

Doctors, nurses, and students worked tirelessly and with- 
out fear to help the suffering refugees. The Christian Med- 
ical College and Hospital at Ludhiana and the Frances 
Newton Hospital at Ferozepore, both staffed by women 
at that time, were usually safe “neutral zones.” Moslems and 
Hindus were treated alike, and sometimes in the same beds, 
% acute was the crowding. 

It was during these partition riots that the United Chris- 
tian Hospital sprang into being on the Pakistan side of the 
border, in Lahore, The city’s existing hospitals had quickly 
Werflowed, and the Forman Christian College (named for 
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Dr. Douglas Forman’s missionary grandfather) was pressed 
into emergency service. The college had had 1,300 students 
before the partition. However, all but 225 were Sikhs or 
Hindus and had fled to India. This left many of the dormi- 
tory rooms vacant and available for the sick and injured. 

After the riots ended—halted partly by floods which 
drowned thousands—a committee was formed to organize 
the emergency hospital on a permanent basis and to remodel 
the student hostels (dormitories) for the purpose. Today the 
cream-colored brick buildings, surrounding shady squares 
of lawn, contain 175 beds and minister to about 2,500 
inpatients and 25,000 outpatients a year. However, since 
Forman Christian College has in the meantime grown back 
to normal size and needs the dormitory space, the United 
Christian Hospital is planning new buildings in another lo- 
cation. The United Presbyterian and Methodist churches are 
already trying to raise $500,000 toward the new structure. 

The hospital, like a number of mission establishments 
in India, is operated by a board representing several church 
groups. In this instance they are the Methodist, United Pres- 
byterian, Anglican, and the United Church of Pakistan. 

Fees from patients, which range in Pakistan and India 
from twenty-five cents a day for a ward bed to about six 
dollars for the. best private room, take care of 62 per cent 
of the United Christian Hospital budget. Most of the re- 
maining 38 per cent is made up by the church organiza- 
tions mentioned above. 

The need of support by American church members for 
medical work in India and Pakistan cannot be overestimated, 
because so many of the patients are still displaced persons 
without adequate jobs and therefore unable to pay even 
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the small hospital fees. Most mission hospitals earn about 
four-fifths of their expenses, not counting missionary salaries. 
The balance, including those salaries, must be met in the 
main by the missionary boards, which are also called on 
for capital improvements. 

Considering that $7.50 would pay for a week’s hospital- 
ization for four ward patients, under the best Christian 
care, it would be hard to find a more useful outlet for mis- 
sionary contributions. 

That the mission work is appreciated by the non-Chris- 
tian governments of India and Pakistan is shown by their 
own financial aid to many of the Christian hospitals and 
medical schools. The Pakistani government gave 32,000 
rupees ($6,743) to the United Christian Hospital in Lahore 
last year for its nursing school and indicated that this would 
be an annual grant. “We know you turn out the best nurses 
in the country,” a government health official told Dr. Rice. 
“So it would be foolish of us not to help you. And we can 
employ all the nurses you can provide.” 

One would never guess, as he watches these attractive, 
dark-skinned girls moving gracefully about the wards, that 
many have come from poor, underprivileged families. Their 
humble origin, however, sometimes makes for difficulties 
in their nursing education, as Dr. Rice’s wife pointed out. 

Mrs. Rice—everybody calls her Mary O.—is a tall and 
strikingly handsome woman who shares her husband’s warm 
sympathetic approach to the people with whom they work. 
“We are continually surprised,” she said, “by the gaps in the 
students’ understanding of things that are commonplace to 
us. For example, I will say to them: ‘Do what you can to 
make the patients comfortable, and then I find that this 
statement is bare of meaning to many of them because in 
the homes from which these girls come they have had so 
little with which to make people comfortable—no pillows, 


At Jamalpur, a Punjabi girl pumps water for her family at 
a modern sealed well. it is one of the health improvements 
to be made in her village with encouragement and advice 
from the faculty of the Christian Medical College in Ludhiana. 
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no sheets, and virtually no blankets.” 

Mrs. Rice also noted that the girls are in the habit of 
sitting with their heads bowed. “So at every opportunity” 
she said, “I tell them: ‘Hold your heads up. You are Chris. 
tian women now.” 

Many of the doctors at the mission hospitals are women, 
In fact, there are three husband-wife teams on the staf of 
United Christian Hospital. One is the Reverend Rober 
Martin, United Presbyterian administrator of the hospital 
and his wife, Dr. Christina, obstetrician and gynecologist, 
Both are from Scotland. 

Discussing the problem of malnutrition, Dr. Chris Martin 
said she sees distressing evidences of it in her patients, 
“Anemia is one of the commonest complaints among Pak 
istani mothers,” she told us. “Typical is the pregnant woman 
who came in some time ago with a red blood cell count 
of only 500,000 per cubic millimeter (normal is 4,500,000) 
and a hemoglobin level only 20 per cent of normal. She had 
lost four of her five children in infancy and was in danger 
of losing this one at birth if her severe anemia was not 
corrected. 

“By proper diet we finally got the red cell count up to 
2,500,000 and the hemoglobin to 50 per cent,” Dr. Martin 
said, “and after the baby was born the mother was taken 
home in an ambulance. Two women doctors went with her, 
to see that she and the baby got started right at home.” 

In this instance the anemia was doubtless a result of 
poverty. The woman’s husband earned only a rupee a day 
(about twenty cents)—when he could get work. Much of 
the malnutrition, however, can be blamed on religious 
dietary rules. In India these range from the familiar taboo 
on beef to complete vegetarianism, even excluding milk and 
eggs. 

Among the Sikhs the women adhere more rigidly to the 
meatless regime than do the men. A woman with severe 
anemia, told by a doctor in Ludhiana that she would have to 
have meat, protested: “Don’t tell my father I ought to eat 


team of white Brahma bullocks pulls a stone wheel 
around circular trench to mix concrete for new wing @ 
Mary Wanless Hospital at Kolhapur, Bombay state. Prim 
tive mixer is slow but economical where labor costs are low. 
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Women workers wash gravel which they will carry to masons to mix with cement for construction of hospital wing at Kolhapur. 


meat, or hell make me eat it, and it’s against my religion 
to do so.” 

A devastating type of malnutrition in babies is a vitamin 
A deficiency so severe that the corneas of the eyes melt 
away, other parts also degenerate, and vision is destroyed. 
The condition, known as keratomalacia, sometimes causes 
the eveball itself to soften and rupture. 

Dr. Margaret Brand, at the Schell eye hospital at Vellore, 
in Madras state, says the most frequent victims are eighteen 
months to two-and-a-half years old. The deficiency develops 
when the mother weans the baby and puts him on a diet 
of rice, which is miserably poor in vitamin A. “Then she 
brings the baby to the hospital and says he hasn't opened 
his eves for three days,” Dr. Brand remarked. “When I 
pry the evelids open, I find the corneas collapsed, as well 
as the iris and lens, and by this time the baby is permanently 
blind.” 

But millions of Indians and Pakistanis suffer from forms 
of blindness which need not be permanent. Among them 
are the people whose corneas have been clouded and scarred 
by staphylococcic or pneumococcic infections, or by tra- 
choma or other causes, Trachoma, probably the commonest 
eye affliction of the Orient, can be cured today with sulfa 
drugs and antibiotics, but treatment is still frequently neg- 
lected, and blinding scars result. 

The hopeful side of this story is that modern surgery, 
the corneal transplant operation, could wholly or partially 
festore vision for these millions. There is only one hitch— 
lack of donor corneas. We heard several eye specialists in 
India bemoan their inability to obtain corneas in a country 
80 urgently in need of them. 

Dr. Harold L, Strause, a visiting ophthalmologist from 
Reading, Pennsylvania, examined 1,250 sore eyes at a two- 
week “eye camp” at the Frances Newton Hospital, in 
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Ferozepore, and found more than half infected with tra- 
choma. Many of these had comeal scars. 

“I think there must be at least five million people in 
India who could be helped by corneal transplants if we 
could get the corneas,” Dr. Strause remarked. 

At Ludhiana we heard similar opinions from Dr. Victor 
Rambo, a veteran missionary doctor who has done thou- 
sands of eye operations in India, and from Dr. Franz Fank- 
hauser, a Swiss member of the Ludhiana Christian Medical 
College faculty. 

“Comeas could be removed from accident victims or 
from people who have died in hospitals,” Dr. Fankhauser 
said, “if we could only obtain the cooperation of the families. 
But we seem to get nowhere.” 

That was last fall. But as this was being written in late 
February, word reached us that the Ludhiana _ hospital's 
medical superintendent, Dr. Samuel Ramsingh, had reaped 
the first results from 10,000 leaflets he circulated asking peo- 
ple to will their eyes for corneal transplants. A message was 
delivered one night that a man had died after directing 
that his eyes be used for this purpose. A young doctor went 
out at midnight to obtain the eyes, and at three a.at. Dr. 
Fankhauser performed operations restoring sight to two 
blind people who had been waiting for just such a bequest. 

In the meantime many thousands of men and women 
with fading vision are being helped by the simple ten- 
minute operation for cataract. Dr. Rambo estimates that 
100,000 cataracts are removed in India each year, “But 
that still leaves a million to be done,” he said. 

During the two-week “eve camp” at Ferozepore, Dr. 
Strause and Dr, Marjorie Gugger performed 296 operations, 
about half of them for cataract. A few days after our visit 
to Ferozepore we arrived at Taxila, in the northern comer 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Life 


OUT 


OF 


Death 


o create life out of our death requires love—God's 
love, his suffering passionate concern for every 
single member of the human race. 
God creates life out of death, not life in spite 
of death, or life beyond death, but life out of 
the materials of death. So runs the central message of the 
New Testament. 

“God so loved the world that he gave his only Son, that 
whoever believes in him should not perish but have eternal 
life.” 

The means God uses in this new creation of life is the 
Resurrection. The dead Jesus became alive and lives today 
as the first member—the Lord—of the New Age. Staggering, 
isn’t it? 

Jesus died as the Jewish man who blasphemed. He 
rose from the dead as the Christ whose body is a new race 
of men. Out of death came new life that no longer is in 
bondage to death; new life is done with the death and 
cruelty of an old death-destined age. The new men are 
the resurrected body of Christ. God changes them inside, 
precisely where they are dead, and causes life to begin in 
the dead places of their hearts. He makes joyful children 
out of old men, trusting and obedient servants out of pre- 
viously antagonistic enemies. 

The New Testament makes simply fantastic reading at 
this point. The disorganized disciples become courageous 
and daring agents of the New Age (apostles). Thieves no 
longer steal. The dead walk. The enemy Saul becomes 
the preacher Paul. The Church defies the Jewish religion 
and the Roman world—and gets away with it. Little nests 
of converts (to the new race) grow. Husbands are recon- 
ciled to their wives. The lame walk. Lepers are healed. The 
blind see. Slave and free man eat the Lord’s Supper to- 
gether. 

We must see the Resurrection as the active work of God. 
He fashions life out of death. On Easter Day we are espe- 
cially tempted to consider the Resurrection as an article of 
belief, or as an unbelievable report that Christians are forced 
to believe against their wills or good sense. The first new 
men of the new age had no such difficulties, for they found 
the resurrection happening within them. They had been 
crucified and raised with Christ. They gathered in churches 
in order to celebrate the good faithfulness of God, and 
surely in their common life they demonstrated (most of 
the time) the fruits of the resurrection (Holy) Spirit. But 
they knew that the gracious activity of God was by no 
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means restricted to them or to the Church. God was the 
giver of life to the dead world. Centuries of contemplation 
and devotion to God in Jesus Christ may have obscured the 
keen insight of the first Christians, who saw through eyes of 
faith the workings of God in the whole cosmos, and in the 
particular little lives of men like themselves. 

Easter, 1960, will probably find us looking within the 
church for the reality of the New Age. This is proper. We 
should look there first, but not there alone. We shall pvob- 
ably be looking for the Resurrection, also, as a spectacular 
occurrence that is unmistakably labeled “Resurrection.” 
Once more we are wrong. The resurrection happens in little 
people and in undeservable ways that can be seen only by 
the eyes of faith—that is in dead hearts made alive. As such 
the reality of the Resurrection is constantly breaking in on 
the whole world. Faith sees God at work. Resurrection 
men see life created out of death in 1960, 


Resurrection scenes 


g Here is a psychiatrist who suffers with the agony of a 
helpless schizophrenic—designated helpless because he has 
responded to neither medical nor analytic therapy. Perhaps 
the severely troubled man will find himself. Perhaps he will 
remain helpless. The psychiatrist does not know what will 
happen. Yet he continues to suffer with the agony of this 
neighbor whom God has demanded that he love. Whether 
he knows it or not the doctor belongs to the new race of 
men. Could this be a resurrection scene? 


g A novelist tells of lovers who give their love prodigally 
to people who have no capacity to receive that love, much 
less to return it. That novelist shows in her “fiction” the new 
life that appears so surprisingly in the nondescript, com- 
pletely undistinguished run-of-the-mill life of small people. 
In her works, this novelist, Carson McCullers, depicts a 
vision of life that proceeds ultimately from a Christian view 
of resurrected life. The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter and Bal- 
lad of the Sad Café are suitable Easter reading. 


Gg A harassed mother, on the verge ef storming at her 
naughty child, somehow manages to dissolve the storm with 
insight, seeing her child in maximum need of her under 
standing because he is in the maximum wrong. So she aligns 
herself with grace and favors the undeserving child with 
love. She had reason to condemn. But she didn’t. And over 
such expressions of resurrected life, the angels presumably 
sing. 
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God keeps pressing in on us with his grace, 


working daily miracles in life in order to 


have a new race of men who know how to live 


by JOHN R. FRY 


A diplomat waits another hour before he walks out on a 
fruitless negotiation. One more hour, he says. But that one 
hour becomes two and maybe two weeks. He has not given 
a rigid ultimatum that would provoke resistance. He has 
stuck it out. His course of action may produce much good— 
perhaps a permanent disarmament. It may produce nothing. 
But he acted as though life mattered, his neighbor’s as well 
as his own, and to such action belongs the title: resurrected 


life. 


q A ward politician in a depressed area of a major city be- 
comes to a great many people the only pastor they have. 
He stands for them at court, beside them in grief, behind 
them when they need pushing. Someday he might get nom- 
inated on his party’s ticket to run for city council. But per- 
haps not. He thinks of this, naturally, but a city council 
job doesn’t explain his activity as a human being to his 
friends. “These people live from day to day, hand to mouth, 
victims of every cheap and dirty trick that a big city can 
play on little people. I just have to help ‘em out. I guess 
that’s my job, my real job,” he says. That is indeed everyone’s 
real job in the New Race. 

These various people whom we have so briefly depicted 
may or may not be active participating members of a local 
church. That is not the point at all. They believe life to be 
more important than death, love more important than 
hatred, and grace more important than condemnation. They 
act out their humanity. They express obedience to God in 
life. Out of general death comes specific life. Out of the thiev- 
ing, shoving, oppressive, prejudiced, money-mad_ world 
comes life. Out of that mass of standard people come a few 
who really live. 

The Easter news is stated in Ephesians as follows. 

“{Christ] came and told both you who were far from God 
and us who were near that the war was over. And it is 
through Him that both of us now can approach the Father 
in the one Spirit.” The war is over. The fighting has stopped. 
That is the real Easter news, Here and there we may ob- 
serve people who are acting as if they were at peace. 

We observe many others who continue fighting, work- 
ing like mad to rebuild the walls of hostility which God 
has broken down. But they belong to an old, death-destined 
life. Budd Schulberg has caught the spirit of a deathbound 
‘life” and put it down in the fictional Sammy Glick, who is 
the central character of the novel What Makes Sammy Run? 
Sammy moved with startling speed from the bottom of 
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Lower East Side New York to the top of the heap in Holly- 
wood. His tactics were ruthless. His best (only) friend, Man- 
heim, thinks to himself about Sammy just after Sammy has 
experienced his first real devastating blow: 

“I thought of all the things I might have told him. You 
never had the first idea of give-and-take, of social intercourse. 
It had to be all you, all the way. You had to make individual- 
ism the most frightening ism of all. You act as if the world 
is just a blindfold free-for-all. Only the first time you get it 
in the belly, you holler brotherhood. But you can’t have your 
brothers and eat them too. You're alone, pal, all alone. That’s 
the way you wanted it, that’s the way you learned it. Sing 
it, Sammy, sing it deep and sad, all alone and feeling blue, 
all alone in crowded theaters, company conventions. . . . All 
alone in sickness and in health, for better or for worse. . . 
till death parts you from your only friend, your worst enemy, 
yourself.” 


HAT does the gospel say to Sammy Glick or 

to those millions who are like Sammy Glick 

in spirit if not in deed? What does the Res- 

urrection gospel say to people who have 

given up on life? It says: Look at Jesus 
Christ. Just look at him in his obedience. Look at that life— 
and death—and Resurrection. We don’t deserve Jesus Christ. 
We deserve to be left alone, every last one of us warped 
and tortured human beings. We deserve our high-class split- 
level misery. Our civilization deserves to perish. Our homes 
deserve to be left in their sadness and hostility to die a sure 
death of boredom. 

The gospel says that we don’t get what we deserve. God 
is not like man. He does not hit back. He is gracious. He 
loves us and is more interested in our life than in his reputa- 
tion. He humiliated himself for our sakes, which is some dis- 
tance for God to go. And he won't leave us alone. He keeps 
pressing in on us with his grace, working daily miracles in 
life in order to have a new race of men who know how to 
live. 

Sammy Glick would no doubt have found those words 
“irrelevant.” They don’t tell him how God does it or how 
much is in it for him. And most of the near Sammy Glicks 
probably feel the same way. But maybe here and there, to 
this person or that one, it will sound like the best news ever, 
and out of their death God will create new life. We hope for 
at least that on Easter in 1960. 
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The 
First 
Family 
Bible 


The Geneva or “Breeches”’ Bible 
was published four hundred years 


ago this month. For more than 


half a century it was the house- 


hold Bible of a large section of 
English-speaking Protestantism 


by Bruce M. Metzger 
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Genesis verse earned Geneva Bible nickname of “breeches.” 


The year 1960 marks the four hundredth anniversary of 
the publication of one of the most influential of all the many 
English translations of the Scriptures. This was the Geneva 
Bible of 1560, produced by a group of English scholars who 
had fled from the anti-Protestant persecution of the reign 
of Queen Mary to find refuge on the Continent. 

During the Roman Catholic regime of Mary Tudor, no 
Bibles were printed in England; the English Bible was no 
longer used in church services; and Bibles placed in the 
churches were burned. In 1554, even the painting of Scrip. 
tural quotations on the walls of church buildings was for. 
bidden. 

About this time, some eight hundred Protestants left Eng. 
land, going first to Frankfurt, and later to Geneva. Among 
these was William Whittingham, a Fellow of All Souls and 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, a courtier and diplomat, 
much traveled, and skilled in many languages, including 
Hebrew and Greek. Eventually he succeeded John Knox as 
minister of the English congregation in Geneva. He married 
Catherine Jaquemayne, the sister of John Calvin’s wife. 

As a preliminary step to the publication of the entire 
Bible, in 1557 Whittingham issued at Geneva a new English 
translation of the New Testament. It contained as preface 
an “Epistle” of sixteen pages composed by Calvin on the 
subject “Christ is the End of the Law.” 

With the help of other Protestant scholars, including An- 
thony Gilby and Thomas Sampson, Whittingham then set 
about making a translation of the complete Bible, revising at 
the same time the wording of his version of the New Testa- 
ment. Since the veteran Bible translator, Miles Coverdale, 
was in Geneva in 1558 (he left early in 1559), it may be 
presumed that he was consulted in the preparation of the 
new rendering, though various indications suggest that his 
influence was not great. In his English Bible of 1535 Cover- 
dale had translated the Greek word ekklesia as “congrega- 
tion,” as did Whittingham in his 1557 New Testament. But 
in the Bible of 1560, “congregation” is dropped and “church” 
is substituted. Moreover, since Coverdale knew no Hebrew, 
his help with the Old Testament would have been limited 
to assistance with the Latin and German versions. 

In April of 1560 the complete Geneva Bible was pub- 
lished, largely at the expense of John Bodley, the father of 
the founder of the Bodleian Library in Oxford. The title 
page, which has been reproduced on the opposite page, as- 
sures the reader of “moste profitable annotations vpon all 
the hard places.” 

The 1560 version marked a new departure in Bible print- 
ing, offering at least three noteworthy features. Instead of 
the heavy and clumsy-looking Gothic or black-letter type, 
which had always been used previously for Bibles, the 1560 
version was printed with the Roman type to which we are 
accustomed today. (Evidently some regarded this as too 
daring an innovation, for in many of the subsequent print- 
ings of the Geneva Bible the black-letter type was once 
again utilized, just as it was chosen for the King James Bible 
in 1611.) It was the first English Bible to introduce num- 
bered verses, each set off as a separate paragraph. It was 
also the first Bible to use italics to mark those words which 
the translators added because of English idiom, but which 
are not in the original. 

Unlike previous English versions, published as huge, un- 
wieldy folios and suited only for use in church, most print- 
ings of the Geneva version were issued in small, conven- 
iently-sized quarto editions (6% x 10 inches) and were sold 
at a moderate price. (Continued on page 20) 
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The First Family Bible 
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Furthermore, this Bible was furnished with a number of 
“helps for the reader” which made it popular. The margins 
contained numerous explanatory comments on difficult pas- 
sages. There were maps scattered throughout, related to the 
subject matter of the various books. The edition concluded 
with “A briefe table of the interpretation of the proper 
names,” “A table of principal things,” and a chronological 
chart of “The yeres and times from Adam vnto Christ proued 
by the Scriptvres, after the collection of diuers autors.” The 
last leaf contains “The order of the yeres from Paul’s con- 
version.” Many of the later editions included the metrical 
Psalms “with apt notes to sing them withall.” 


The scholarship of the Geneva Bible 
The scholarship which the 1560 Bible reflects is of the 
highest. According to the judgment of H. W. Hoare (an 
anti-Calvinist who cannot be charged with bias in favor of 
the Geneva version) , this rendering was “terse and vigorous 
in style, literal and yet boldly idiomatic; [it] was at once a 
conspicuous advance on all the Biblical labours that had pre- 
ceded it, and an edition which could fairly claim to be well 
abreast of the soundest contemporary scholarship” (The Evo- 
lution of the English Bible, p. 197). In order to ensure the 
accuracy of the rendering, the congregation of exiles at Ge- 
neva requested two of their brethren, namely, John Calvin 
and Theodore Beza, to check Whittingham’s version of the 
New Testament. Much care was taken to give as exact a 
rendering of Old Testament proper names as possible. 
With commendable candor, when the translators were 


Classical scholar, Beza, aided Whittingham with version. 
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unable to understand the Hebrew, they said as much. For 
example, several of the names of the clean and uncleap 
animals in the dietary lists in Leviticus have given trouble 
to translators of all times. The Geneva scholars, instead of 
indulging in guesses at the exact meanings, contented them. 
selves with transliterating the Hebrew words, for example 
“the grashopper after his kinde, the solcan after his kinde, 
the hargol after his kinde, and the hegab after his kinde” 
(Leviticus 11:22). In the margin a note declares, “These 
were certaine kindes of grashoppers, which are not now 
properly knowen.” 

More than once the Geneva Bible contributed to the ex. 
cellence of the King James Version. Examples of felicitous 
expressions struck off by Whittingham and his fellow exiles 
which the translators of 1611 retained include: “Smote them 
hip and thigh” (Judges 15:8; Coverdale had written, “both 
upon the shulders and loynes”); “Remember now thy Cre. 
ator in the dayes of thy youth. . . . Vanity of vanities, sayeth 
the preacher” (Ecclesiastes 12:1 and 8); “My beloued 
Sonne in whom I am well pleased” (Matthew 3:17); “Ex 
cept a man be borne againe” (John 3:3); “Cloud of wit. 
nesses” (Hebrews 12:1). 

In several respects the Geneva scholars were ahead of 
their times. Occasionally they adopted readings which the 
King James translators declined to follow, but which the 
Revised Standard Version of 1946-52 adopted. For example, 
in I Corinthians 13, the Geneva Bible uses “love” to trans- 
late agape, whereas the King James reverts to the traditional 
rendering “charity.” Again, Whittingham observed that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is anonymous, and refused to follow 
the less defensible tradition which attributed it to Paul. He 
therefore gave the title simply as “The Epistle to the 
Ebrewes.” In the introduction to the letter he explained 
that, “Forasmuch as diuers, both of the Greeke writers and 
the Latines witnesse, that the writer of this Epistle for iust 
causes wold not haue his name knowen, it were curiositie of 
our parte to labour muche therein. For seeing the Spirit of 
God is the author thereof, it diminisheth nothing the author- 
ity, although we know not what penne wrote it. Whether it 
were Paul (as it is not like) or Luke, or Barnabas, or Clem- 
ent, or some other, his chiefe purpose is to perswade vnto 
the Ebrewes .. .” With this judgment most Protestant schol- 
ars of today would concur. 


Calvinism and the Geneva Bible 

The Geneva Bible presented Calvinism in three main 
ways: 
> The marginal notes, already referred to, contain here and 
there comments of a definitely Calvinistic flavor. Thus, the 
note on Romans 9:15 reads, “As the onelie wil and purpose 
of God is the chief cause of election, and reprobacion: s0 
his fre mercie in Christ is an inferiour cause of saluation, and 
the hardening of the heart an inferiour cause of damnacion.” 
On the whole, however, the number of such pure Calvinistic 
annotations is not as great as one might imagine would have 
been the case. 
> Editions of the Geneva Bible printed between 1568 and 
1570 contain an English translation of Calvin’s Catechism, 
consisting of 373 questions and answers, which occupies 
thirty-four pages of closely printed material, 
> Many quarto editions of the Geneva Bible published be- 
tween 1579 and 1615 include between the Old and New 
Testaments “certaine questions and answeres touching the 
doctrine of Predestination, the vse of God’s word and Sac 

(Continued on page 42) 
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by GRUNEWALD 


Matthias Griinewald is today considered unique in the 
history of painting, “a barbarian of genius . . . at once 
naturalistic and mystical, savage and sophisticated,” ac- 
cording to French writer Joris-Karl Huysmans. 

Yet in his lifetime in Germany (circa 1470 to 1528), he 
seems to have gone almost unnoticed. Even his name has 
been disputed. Now known as Griinewald, a name given 
him by his first biographer, Joachim von Sandrart, he often 
signed his paintings MGN, Mathis Gothardt Neithardt. Pic- 
tures accepted as his work were formerly attributed to oth- 
ers (Albrecht Diirer among them), while works he never 
painted are conceded to him in countless museum hand- 
books. Except for a smal] Crucifixion in the National Gallery 
in Washington, D. C., he is not represented in this country. 

A contemporary and also a follower of Luther, Griinewald 
is said to have personified the spirit of sixteenth-century 
Germany—a Germany excited by the ideas of the Reforma- 
tion. At least he was sufficiently involved in the Peasants’ 
Revolt, the result of the influence of the evangelical move- 
ment, to have been dismissed from his job as a court painter 
in the electorate of Mainz. Among his effects when he died 
in 1528 were found documents referring to the revolt, a 
New Testament, and twenty-seven sermons of Luther, the 
possession of which was a punishable offense. 

Scholars and researchers have unearthed details of the 
greatest commission of Griinewald’s life. The order came 
from Guido Guersi, preceptor of the monastery of the An- 
tonites at Isenheim in Alsace, to paint a vast polyptych 
for the main altar. The monastery hospital specialized in the 
treatment of epilepsy and of blood and skin diseases, Guersi 
had the patients in mind when he drew up the specifications 
for the paintings. Before the beginning of medical treatment, 
patients were brought to the altar to contemplate the pos- 
sibility of partaking in a miracle as they saw the body of 
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Christ, covered with sores, transformed into the shining risen 
Lord. 

Griinewald’s fame rests almost entirely on the Isenheim 
altarpiece, a monumental masterpiece which measures 26 
by 16% feet painted on limewood, its nine hinged panels 
arranged according to church usage. 

The Crucifixion and the Resurrection on the next three 
pages are part of this altarpiece, which is now in the Unter- 
linden Museum at Colmar (in Alsace—German in 1515, 
now part of France). Griimewald spared nothing to make 
the horror of Christ’s death understandable. And yet in its 
blue-blacks, greens, rosy reds, and whites it is strangely 
beautiful. John, the Virgin, and Mary Magdalene are seen 
to the left of the cross; to the right, John the Baptist, sym- 
bolically risen from the dead to proclaim the Resurrection 
just as he had proclaimed the Nativity. The Latin inscrip- 
tion beside his arm reads: “He must increase, but I must 
decrease.” 

On the reverse side of the Crucifixion, when. the hinged 
panels are opened, appears a Resurrection unlike any other 
ever painted. A sepulcher has just opened, throwing the 
soldiers into confusion as Christ surges upward. This is a 
strong and handsome Christ altogether different from the 
body on the cross. 

Rays of light which spread out from the risen Savior have 
begun to blur his outline. Features and hair are dissolving 
into a halo of melting gold, which merges into the dark 
blue of the night. 

“With Griinewald we enter into the domain of the most 
exalted mysticism and glimpse . . . the emergence of the 
Godhead from its physical shell.” 

We feel the essence and meaning of Easter: “I am He 
that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for 
—Many Sern 
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RESURRECTION FROM ISENHEIM ALTARPIECE, UNTERLINDEN MUSEUM, COLMAR. 
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lam He that liveth, and was dead; 
and, behold, | am alive for evermore. 





NCUPM: Toward a Closer Partnership 


United Presbyterian men, nearly 3,000 
of them, jammed the meeting rooms, 
banquet and exhibition halls, and con- 
necting corridors of Chicago’s famed 
Palmer House for three days last month 
at the 12th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of United Presbyterian 
Men. 

The men heard ten major addresses, 
the majority of them on the theme 
“Count Me Therefore a Partner’; 
evening meditation; three organization 
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reports; and four musical performances 
by the Him Singers. Approximately 
50,000 words of exhortation and inspira- 
tion were recorded for posterity in note- 
books and by tape recorders. Pamphlets 
by the dozens and books from the meet- 
ings Westminster Book Store 
crammed into delegates’ packets and 
pockets. In weeks to come this material 
would provide for a continuation of the 
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shared learning experience begun in the 
talk-it-over sessions (sixty-five different 
groups met for a total of five hours and 
fifteen minutes) and after-hour buzz ses- 
sions on matters pertaining to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Official delegates to the meeting— 
there were 450 of them representing the 
Church’s thirty-three synods—unani- 
mously elected Paul L. Washington, 
Oklahoma City lawyer, as the thirteenth 
president of the NCUPM. Attorney 
Washington has given of his time and 
energy to the men’s organization for the 
past ten years, having served most re- 
cently as the Council's treasurer. In his 
inaugural address at the closing session, 
he told the men: “The practice of our re- 
ligion must be more than a hobby. It 
cannot be just a side line. In these meet- 
ings across the United States during the 
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last ten years, I have heard many men 
say that they are hungry for a knowledge 
of the Christian faith and of the part 
played by The United Presbyterian 
Church. Our Council is one instrument 
among many that should be doing more 
to satisfy that hunger. But we can’t have 
men in the Church who want merely to 
retain their amateur standing. They must 
become pros.” 

Other officers elected and formally 
installed senior vice-presidents 
Leigh Kagy, attorney, Springfield, Illi- 
nois; L. Byron Leisher, druggist, Boise, 
Idaho; James C. Stewart, hotel manager, 
Wilmington, Delaware; secretary, G. 
Walter Smith, attorney, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; treasurer, Clarence Mc- 
Guire, businessman, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Nine area vice-presidents, represent- 
ing various sections of the country, and 
representatives also 


were: 


three ministerial 
assumed office. 

A minor note of controversy was in- 
jected into the meeting when J. Howard 
Pew, Philadelphia industrialist and 
president of the United Presbyterian 
Foundation, said that many business and 
professional men are withholding finan- 
cial support from The United Presby- 
terian Church because “they feel that 
the corporate Church should not go into 
politics; that it should not meddle into 
secular affairs.” He added that some of 
the Church’s social pronouncements co- 
incide with Communist objectives. 

In an address delivered earlier, the 
Reverend Dr. William A. Morrison, gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of Christian 
Education, had upheld the Church's 
right to issue pronouncements dealing 
with the problems confronting modern 
society. He declared: “From some quar- 


ters statements are issued which seem 
to require that the Church of Jesus Christ 
must be regarded as subordinate to and 
the servant of a particular political phil- 
osophy, or pattern of social custom, or 
economic theory—and that the Church 
behaves properly only when it meekly 
echoes the pronouncements issued by 
the spokesmen for the dominant political, 
social, or economic policies. But,” he 
added, “this is precisely the way in which 
the Church was treated in Nazi Ger- 
many, and this is the way the Church is 
treated today in Russia and other coun- 
tries dominated by the Communists.” 

Other speakers included: the Rever- 
end Paul Austin Wolfe, pastor of Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
who was the keynote speaker; Dr. Don- 
ald L. Hibbard, executive vice-president 
of the Board of Pensions, who was the 
devotions leader; the Reverend Carey 
N. Weisiger, III, pastor of Mt. Lebanon 
United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; President Howard F. 
Lowry, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio; and the Reverend Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly. Also, Werner K. 
Bauer, industrialist, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Clifford E. Barbour, vice-president and 
acting president of Pittsburgh Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Admiral Ben Moreell, New York City, 
founder of the “Pittsburgh Experiment” 
to bring religion into that city’s business 
and social life; and the Reverend Arthur 
L. Miller, Moderator of the 171st Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Following the closing service of 
Holy Communion, the men heard Mod- 
erator Miller assert that “it is an obvious 
truth that God could do all things with- 
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out man’s help, but it is just as obvious 
that He does not. 

“Many things,” he observed, “do not 
happen until human hands reach out to 
help. What happens where you live 
will depend, in part, on you. Outside the 
Church’s gate a needy world awaits. 
What happens there depends on God, 
but also upon you. In a very vivid sense, 
partner, it is in your hands.” 

If there had been doubt or confu- 
sion on other subjects discussed at the 
meeting, it was patently clear that so 
far as partnership with God was con- 
cerned, each man would have to declare, 
along with the apostle Paul, “Count me 
therefore a partner.” 


Lunch Counter Controversy: 
A Solution Emerges 


In the South’s bitter racial crisis, there 
was evidence last month that the most 
significant developments seldom _pro- 
duced the boldest newspaper headlines. 
Groups of laymen and ministers, Negro 
and white, met in half a dozen cities to 
urge their constituencies and public of- 
ficials to effect social justice as well as 
racial peace. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, 134 ministers 
met to issue a dramatic “Call for Prayer” 
throughout the state on Sunday, March 
27. On two previous occasions most of 
the same ministers had banded together 
to issue “The Atlanta Manifestoes,” 
which called for school desegregation. 
The new statement said in part: 

“The issues before us are too great 
for human wisdom. It is our faith, how- 
ever, that divine wisdom and strength 
are available for those who ask them in 
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sincerity and in willingness to be guided. 
... Let us pray for the [statewide racial] 
study committee, for our governor, for 
the legislature, and for all in authority 
over us that they may be enabled to lead 
us aright. Let us pray for ourselves and 
for our people as a whole that we may be 
kept free from bitterness and from strife 
and that in all our affairs we may increas- 
ingly be enabled to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with ou 
God.” 

Asked what effect he thought these 
declarations had, Dr. Herman L. Turner, 
pastor of Covenant Presbyterian Church 
and chairman of the drafting committee, 
said, “We believe their greatest value 
is that a climate has been preserved in 
which conversations in public bodies 
such as the statewide committee and 
between Negroes and whites can take 
place.” 

Church groups in three North Caro- 
lina cities published statements urging 
“equal treatment for all customers by 
businesses serving members of both 
races.” 

Developments in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, indicated a possible course of 
action for other Southern cities, At the 
height of the lunch counter sit-downs 
there, more than 100 persons were ar- 
rested, including the Reverend James 
M. Lawson, a Methodist minister study- 
ing at Vanderbilt University (P.L., April 
1). There, at the insistence of church 
and other groups, the mayor formed a 
biracial committee to meet with students, 
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Twenty-five students from Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, join 
Negroes picketing a downtown depart- 
ment store with segregated lunch counter. 


merchants, and others. Trials of the sty. 
dents were postponed for a month, thus 
giving the committee time to seck g 
solution. 

Members of the Nashville Ministerial 
Association were among those invited 
to meet with the committee. Later, the 
ministers issued this statement: “We be- 
lieve the gospel teaches that God chose 
no partiality. We feel then that a busi- 
ness or institution open to the public is 
morally obligated to serve all the public 
without distinction. In a community 
noted for its many churches, we are 
confident that most of the people will 
support such a practice.” 

The membership of the Nashville 
chapter of United Church Women stated 
its position: “We have faith that every 
church woman will support a solution 
that will give all of our citizens equal 
dignity as human beings. We shall sup- 
port by our continued patronage those 
merchants and others who are willing 
to supply a solution. 

“We believe that each church woman 
has a special responsibility in working 
to create a climate of social justice, 
mindful always of our calling to love our 
neighbors as ourselves.” 


Deep-Sea Divers 
Explore Caesarea 


This month the ninety-one-foot Sea- 
Diver II, a modern 200-ton vessel espe- 
cially built for underwater exploration, 
leaves Miami for the eastern Mediter- 


ranean. 

The expedition, jointly sponsored by 
the America-Israel Society and Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, will explore 
the sunken harbor of the ancient city of 
Caesarea as well as nearby coastal waters 
of Israel. 

Built by King Herod the Great, 
Caesarea is frequently mentioned in the 
New Testament. Once the site of fine 
palaces, a temple, a hippodrome, and 
aqueducts, Caesarea exists today only 
as a town of about 700 people. 

Its once-renowned harbor, scholars 
believe, disappeared in 800 a.p. when 
an earthquake struck the area and de- 
stroyed its sea walls. 

The explorers’ plan is to utilize a corps 
of eight professional divers, who will 
descend seventy-five to one hundred 
feet to recover some of the statuary 
which adorned the breakwaters. They 
will also look for ancient cargo, such as 
2,500-year-old amphorae (oil and wine 
jugs), several of which have been found 
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by divers and fishermen in recent years. 

By such clues, scholars hope to re- 
discover sea routes used by the Phoe- 
nicians, King Solomon’s ships, Greek and 
Roman galleys, and the Crusaders’ ves- 
sels. 

Chief American field archaeologist 
for the expedition is Professor Charles 
T. Fritsch of Princeton University. Pro, 
fessor Immanuel Ben-Dor of the Can- 
dler School of Theology at Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia, will also 
participate. 


Amish Fathers Jailed 


On School Issue 

Nine Amish fathers in Pennsylvania 
chose last month to go to jail for five 
days rather than pay fines of five dollars 
each plus costs for refusing to send their 
children to the modern $2,000,000 Twin 
Valley Junior-Senior High School, which 
they claim is “too worldly” (see P.L., 
March 1, 1960). 

Earlier, four other fathers paid sim- 
ilar fines, while a fifth drew a suspended 
fine when he indicated that he would 
send his son to a Mennonite school ap- 
proved by the state. All thirteen fathers 
pleaded no defense to charges of vio- 
lating state compulsory school attend- 
ance laws at hearings for the second 
time before W. O. Trindle, Jr., Justice 
of the Peace of Honey Brook Township. 
Previously they had paid a total of $200 
in fines and costs. 

Francis B. Woods, principal of the 
Twin Valley school, had presented evi- 
dence that none of the defendants’ chil- 
dren had either attended the new school 
or an accredited private or parochial 
school, or had received adequate in- 
struction from a tutor at home. 

The day after the sentencing, Mr. 
Woods said that he would continue to 
swear out warrants for each three days 
of school missed by the seventeen chil- 
dren involved. “We don’t see any solu- 
tion to the impasse at this time,” he said. 


Vatican Chides 


U.S. on Prejudice 

Osservatore Romano, Vatican City 
newspaper, commented in a front-page 
editorial on the sharp contrast between 
the recent nomination of the first Negro 
cardinal in the Roman Catholic Church 
and the opposition to civil rights legis- 
lation in the U.S. Senate. 

Declaring that “a strong minority” in 
Washington, D.C., is fighting against 
better guarantees for the electoral rights 
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@ Biblical Fragments Found. The 
cave pictured above is 660 feet up the 
face of a limestone cliff in the Nahal- 
Tseelin Canyon, near the Dead Sea. 
Here parchment fragments of the thir- 
teenth chapter of Exodus were discov- 
ered by Israeli archaeologists, led by 
Dr. Yohanan Aharoni, a lecturer at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
Coins and other articles found with 
the fragments seem to indicate that they 
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belonged to followers of Bar-Kochba. 
who took refuge in the caves with the 
collapse of their revolt against the Ro- 
mans in 135 a.p. Survivors of the up- 
rising and their descendants are believed 
to have lived as fugitives in the caves 
for nearly 100 years. The Exodus frag- 
ments are the latest find in the Dead 
Sea area, which has yielded an incal- 
culable treasure in ancient manuscripts 
in recent years. 





of Negroes, the paper said that “in the 
senate of the Catholic Church, Bishop 
Laurean Rugambwa (of Rutabo, Tan- 
ganyika), as is known, will be made a 
cardinal on March 28.” 

Osservatore also published a report 
on its front page of the incident in 
Houston, Texas, where a twenty-seven- 
year-old Negro was strung up by the 
heels by masked white mien who flogged 
him with a chain and carved the insignia 
of the Ku Klux Klan on his chest. 


East Germany 
Confiscates Religious Books 

Protestant authorities in Diisseldorf re- 
port that several times in recent months 
religious books and publications sent by 
West Germans to persons in the Soviet 
Zone have been confiscated by Com- 
munist customs officials. 

The East German authorities gave as 
a reason for the confiscation that the 
publications “abuse the East German 
Workers’ and Peasants’ State, and are 
antidemocratic.” The seized publications 
have included writings by Karl Barth, 


prominent Swiss theologian, copies of an 
Evangelical calendar printed in West 
Germany, and books by Pastor Kurt Hut- 
ten, a prominent West German theo- 
logian specializing in the study of sects 
and superstition. 


Church Supports 
East German Farmers 

A resolution voicing “grave concern” 
over a current Communist campaign in 
East Germany to coerce independent 
farmers into joining collective agricul- 
tural cooperatives was adopted at a 
meeting in Berlin of the Council of the 
Evangelical Union Church. 

The resolution urged pastors to render 
every possible spiritual help to the farm- 
ers “so that they do not fall into lethargy 
and despair, but remain loyal to the faith 
under their changed conditions.” 

The Union Church comprises six 
Churches which are members of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, It has 
more than 14,000,000 members, about 
90 per cent Lutheran and 10 per cent 
Reformed. 
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GAMBLING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


TO RACE OR NOT TO RACE 


On April 26 Pennsylvanians in fourteen counties will vote on a law which, 
if approved, will open the state to race-track betting. Following is an analysis 
of this issue, with editorial opinion, by Dr. Joseph M. Hopkins, a faculty member 
of the department of Bible and philosophy of United Presbyterian-related West- 
minster College, in New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 


n April 26, 1960, the eyes of the 
O nation will be, turned upon the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as citi- 
zens of fourteen counties go to the polls 
to determine whether or not to ratify 
the state’s new pari-mutuel betting law. 
The legislation, which squeaked through 
the House of Representatives last Sep- 
tember with only 107 votes (one more 
than the constitutional majority), per- 
mits pari-mutuel wagering at not more 
than four harness racing tracks within 
the state, the locations to be selected by 
the politically appointed State Harness 
Racing Commission. Fourteen petitions 
have been filed, and following the local 
option elections the Commission will be 
faced with the task of choosing the four 
sites from as many of the fourteen coun- 
ties as may vote favorably on the issue. 
If all fourteen turn thumbs down on pari- 
mutuels (an extremely remote possibil- 
ity), the action of Pennsylvania’s General 
Assembly will in effect be nullified. 

For the benefit of those unfamiliar 
with race track parlance, Webster’s de- 
fines pari mutuel as “a form of betting on 
horses in which those who bet on the 
winning horse share the total stakes, less 
a small per cent to the management. The 
bets are registered on a machine called 
a pari-mutuel.” Would pari-mutuel bet- 
ting be good or bad for Pennsylvania and 
its citizens? This is the question which 
the voters must decide on April 26. 

The chief advanced by 
those who desire to legalize race track 
gambling is that this innovation would 
cause much needed tax revenues to flow 
into the state treasury. The most wildly 
optimistic of the gambling enthusiasts 
anticipate an annual take of $15 million; 
more conservative estimates fall below 
$2 million. In 1959 Maryland’s four 
tracks netted the state only $1,296,830. 

Mayor Wagner of New York City, 
speaking on the “Small World” program 
recently, argued that people are going to 
bet anyway, so the state might as well 
cash in on the practice by legalizing bet- 
ting so that it can be taxed. The same 


argument 
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logic might be applied to prostitution, or 
dope peddling, or numbers writing. But 
few would advocate removing the legal 
bars so that tax income might be realized 
from these nefarious enterprises. Worthy 
ends do not justify unworthy means. The 
real issue, then, is whether or not gam- 
bling is morally defensible as a method 
of augmenting state income. 

Governor Pat Brown of California, 
another contributor to the “Small World” 
discussion, expressed his opposition to 
off-track betting on the basis that gam- 
bling, although not in his opinion a sin, 
is nevertheless a corruptive vice which 
tends toward excess. The more opportu- 
nities for betting, the more temptations 
for weak-willed bettors. The late Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger had argued that 
gambling, as a method of financing gov- 
ernment, “would collect funds not from 
those best able to pay but from those 
least able to resist the temptation to 
gamble.” 

That betting does indeed tend to- 
ward excess is supported by the fact that 
gambling in this country is a $30 billion 
per year business engaged in by an esti- 
mated fifty million adults, not to mention 
minors. Americans gamble away more 
than four times as much money as they 
spend on all forms of philanthropy com- 
bined—including religion, welfare, edu- 
cation, and health. 

Since gambling is an addictive vice 
which preys upon human frailty, it must 
be ruled contrary to the public interest. A 
two-dollar bet on the nose of a trotting 
nag may seem innocent enough; but how 
many gamblers stop at two dollars? The 
addict will bet money he can’t afford— 
money needed for his family or owed to 
his creditors. Then, after losing his shirt, 
he will spend money he doesn’t have—in 
many cases even resorting to crime in the 
frantic effort to recover losses and repay 
debts. According to a~survey by the 
Chicago Crime Commission, gambling is 
responsible for between 30 and 75 per 
cent of embezzlements. And in 1951 the 
Kefauver Committee reported: 


“The history of previous experiments 
in legalization of gambling has shown 
that legalization results in an increase in 
gambling, particularly in increased par- 
ticipation by small wage-earners—the 
people who are least able to bear inevi- 
table losses. ...The losses incurred by 
victims of gambling have driven them to 
embezzlement, robbery, and other 
crimes committed by men desperately 
attempting to recoup gambling losses 
they could not afford to sustain.” 

Pari-mutuel harness racing, it must 
be seen by Pennsylvanians, is clearly a 
foot-in-the-door expedient which is 
bound to result in pressure to legalize 
flat races (races on a level track without 
obstacles) and other forms of gambling 
—just as off-track betting is now being 
urged in the State of New York as an 
adjunct to trackside betting. When one 
domino topples, others are sure to follow. 

Albert Deutsch, writing in the March 
18, 1955, issue of Collier’s, has cited an 
object lesson from which all states con- 
templating pro-gambling legislation 
should take warning: 

“Nevada, according to the latest 
FBI figures, has the highest crime rate 
in the country. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Nevada's crimes occur in the 
gambling centers; to cope with the crim- 
inals attracted by its ‘liberal’ attitudes, 
as well as the “‘go-brokes’ who desper- 
ately plunge into criminal acts when they 
lose their money, Reno and Las Vegas 
employ police forces two or three times 
as large as most other cities of like size.” 

Only the fool begins construction of a 
building without first counting the cost. 
The cost of administering and policing 
the four race tracks now proposed, to say 
nothing of the crime, corruption, and 
poverty bound to fester around these 
moral sores, would be enormous. Ac- 
cording to one estimate, “for every dollar 
raised from gambling, five dollars must 
be spent for relief, police protection, or 
court costs.” 

But the liabilities of legalized gam- 
bling cannot be measured entirely in 
dollars and cents. If human beings are 
corrupted, if families are impoverished, 
if crime and delinquency are increased, 
who would venture to affix a price tag 
to such tragic consequénces? 

There is another reason why Pennsyl- 
vanians should vote down pari-mutuel 
betting. Gambling is nonproductive, 
parasitical. It encourages laziness and 
the “something for nothing,” “get rich 
quick” philosophy. It militates against 

(Continued on page 30) 
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EXERCYCLE CORP., 

630 THIRD AVE., 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Please send me at once, without cost or obliga- 
tion, material on Exercycle, including articles 
by doctors. 


Add Happier Years TO YOUR LIFE ‘ 


Keeps You Fit — Only good muscle tone can keep your figure from 
sagging, your stomach from protruding and fat from hanging in rolls. 
Exercycle, by exercising all major body muscles in unison, does a wonder- 











. } ful job muscle toning. Aids in Weight Control — If you expend more Mr. 
} calories than you eat, you lose weight. Every Exercycle ride, whether he 
i passive or active, aids in your weight control program. Improves Cir- “ a a 

| culation—Where blood circulation is poor, Exercycle helps the vital organs Address 

to function more efficiently, helps the processes of elimination. The normal " 

: 4 ‘ City 
heart, lungs and brains all benefit from stepped up blood circulation. 
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Worried about High Taxes and Reduced Income? 


This TAX-FREE LIFE INCOME 
PLAN Can Help You! 


By giving your appreciated stock or other prop- 
erty to the Foundation for this plan, you can: 


Eliminate Capital Gains Tax 
Receive Tax-Free Income 
(for one or two lives) 


Save Inheritance and Estate Taxes 


e Gain Income Tax Deduction 


up to Allowable 30% 


Increase Your Spendable Income 


In addition, you have the great 
satisfaction of advancing 

the cause of Christ through 

a fund established in 

your name with 

the Foundation. 


Send for booklet PL-73 
UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN 
FOUNDATION —__ 

475 Riverside Drive“) 
New York 27, N. Y. em 











CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 








PROPHETS, 
IDOLS xp 
DIGGERS 


The exciting record 
of the past as scientific 
proof of Bible history 


by DR. JOHN ELDER 


$5.00 at all bookstores 
eeeoeoeeeeeenreekeesd ®@ 





PULPIT ROBES — made the 
quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. } 


excellence since 
( 


7 West 36th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Write for 
catalog 
G-6 











Wirstminster Tours 


Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort and secu- 
rity by holding plates more firmly. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Get FASTEETH at drug counters 
everywhere. 





Wean Curope 
Grand Cour for 
Presbyterians 


(See page 34 for details) 





PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 





DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 





NEWS 


the ideals of personal initiative and social 
responsibility upon which our nation was 
founded and which are indispensable to 
our democratic way of life. 

A final consideration is that once 
the ponies go to the post, it will be too 
late for the voters to go to the polls. As 
the law now stands, April 26 is the dead- 
line for citizens to register their convic- 
tions. The Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches has admonished: “If legalized 
gambling at harness race tracks comes to 
your county—no matter how damaging 
an effect it may have on your commu- 
nity—it will be impossible for you to vote 
on the subject ever again.” 


AF Manual Fracas 


Reaches Congress 

Roman Catholic and Jewish leaders 
came to the support of the National 
Council of Churches (Protestant and 
Orthodox), and condemned the recent 
Air Force training manual which ac- 
cused National Council leadership of be- 
ing Communist-influenced (P.L., March 
15 and April 1). 

Francis Cardinal Spellman of New 
York, head of the Military Ordinariate 
embracing all Roman Catholics in United 
States Armed Forces, stated that he 
knew many Protestant chaplains, and ad- 
mired “their dedicated loyalty to our 
country and its principles.” Although the 
Roman Catholic Church was not in- 
volved in the manual’s charges, Cardinal 
Spellman said he would “deeply deplore 
|... unfair deductions from general ac- 
| cusations” which might reflect on “the 
loyalty of the general body of ministers.” 

American Jewish Committee presi- 
'dent Herbert B. Ehrmann expressed 
|“shock and dismay” at “slanderous at- 
tacks” against the National Council of 
Churches, and called these attacks “a 
grave danger to religious liberty and 
freedom of speech.” 


| Ina telegram to the National Council, 
Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, president 


of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, called the Air Force manual 
statements “discredited and absurd.” 
‘The National Council, he said, “needs no 
defense from us. Your profound devotion 
to democratic ideals has greatly enriched 
American life and has served as an in- 
spiration to Americans of. all faiths.” 

Later the debate on the Air Force 
manual charges spread to the floor of 
Congress when Representative Edith 
Green of Oregon delivered a spirited 





defense of the National Council, while 
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Representative Donald L. Jackson of 
California assailed the Council. 

Two committees of the House of 
Representatives investigated the contro- 
versy from opposing points of view. The 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee called Secretary of the Air Force 
Dudley C. Sharp to explain why the 
manual had been withdrawn from cir- 
culation and harshly criticized him for 
having apologized to the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. The House Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee, also questioning 
Secretary Sharp, sought to learn the 
source of the manual, and the reason its 
publication had been permitted. 

Secretary Sharp told this committee 
that “there were no effective reviews 
made of this training manual prior to is- 
suance. ... This failure was inexcusable.” 

Answering a question about the 
truth or falsity of the manual’s charges, 
he said, “There may be isolated cases 
wherein a Communist or fellow traveler 
has been able to infiltrate a church 
group, just as there have been cases when 
they have infiltrated the armed forces. 
Personally, I don’t know of a single in- 
stance.” 

Speaking in a television news inter- 
view following the hearing, Secretary 
Sharp said, “My own personal view, and 
that of the Air Force, is that our churches 
are a bulwark of our defense against 
Communism.” 


Growth in Inner City 
Churches Foreseen 


Many “inner city” churches may ex- 
pect large growths in membership in the 
next few years, a city planning expert 
told a conference on “The Church and 
Urban Renewal” which was sponsored 
by the United Church of Christ and held 
in Philadelphia. 

“The movement of persons back into 
the city from the suburbs has already 
started,” Edmund H. Bacon, executive 
director of the Philadelphia City Plan- 
ning Commission told the group. 

Mr, Bacon excepted New York from 
American cities which may expect re- 
newed confidence in the city as the ideal 
dwelling place for professional and busi- 
ness workers and their families. 

He cited better housing, cultural ad- 
vantages, and short travel distances 
within the city as reasons which will 
compel a “back to, the city” movement. 
“Future blighted areas will be in the 
suburbs,” he added. 
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Pin 

Passing through the wards, I saw a 
little girl sitting’ on the floor. She 
looked up’ at me with such a friendly 
smile. She was so sweet and attractive, 
I stopped to pat her gleaming black 
hair. Then I saw that leprosy had eat- 
en her toes and a part of her feet. 
“Poor little brave girl,” I thought, 
“how can you smile when you have no 
feet?” Then the old saying came to my 
mind, “I complained because I had no 
shoes until I saw a man who had no 
feet!” Pin (just 
Pin—she has no 
surname) is a lit- 
tle orphan girl, 
around 9 or 10, in faraway Thailand. 
She has never been to school but is in- 
telligent and very winsome. 

Leprosy is not hereditary but is con- 
tagious. A healthy child left with lep- 
rous parents is certain to contract the 
disease. CCF helps to remove such 
children to school colonies and keeps 
them safe from leprosy’s horrors. To 
let them remain with infected parents 
is like leaving children to play in a 
river infested with crocodiles. Yet 
many remain for.the lack of funds to 
save them. CCF helps children like 
Pin, too, who are leprous. She needs 
to have her legs amputated, her dis- 
ease arrested and then, later, with ar- 
tificial limbs she will be able to stand 
up again. 

CCF also assists blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, retarded and tubercular children. 
But the greater number of the chil- 
dren are orphans, refugee or “cast 
off” children—normal except for their 
hunger, homelessness and neglect. 
There are children who need help be- 
cause they have never eaten a full 
meal, never worn anything but rags. 
Some of them have never even been in 
a house. There are children who sleep 
on the streets and search refuse cans 


—for whom a spoiled banana is a 
treat! In India, parents within the 
past two months have sold their chil- 
dren for as little as seventeen cents, 
hoping the purchaser would feed them 
when they could not. Children like 
these can be cared for in a CCF home. 
The cost is the same in all countries 
listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
19238, with its 3450 affiliated orphanage- 
schools, assists ovér 30,000 children in 
40 countrics. It is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 35 miliion meals a year. It is regis- 
tered with the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid of the International 
Cooperation Administration of the United 
States Government. It is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and conscientious. Chil- 
dren can be “adopted” in any of the coun- 
tries listed. 


COUNTRIES 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, 
Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, Ameri- 
can Indians or greatest need. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





I wish to “adopt” a boy [ girl O 
for one year in 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for the 
(0 full year — first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, 
address and picture, I understand 
that I can correspond with the child. 


Also, that there is no obligation to 
continue the adoption. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ i 
C1 Please send me further infor- 
mation. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 





Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income 
tax. 














SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
and CAMPS 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


MEN’S COLLEGE 





BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE.Prssbyterian 

: 7 ‘ 4<¥ ®+coeducational 

Liberal Arts and Sciences, Pre-pro., Bus., Teaching, 

Christian Educ.. and the Ministry. New facilities: 

library, gym, dining hall, dormitory for men and 

—— vy % My Tl ogy te Personalized instruction. 
Clee. fetes Sree Bloomfield, N.J. 








lience in a Christian 

orientation . . . Majors in 22 fields 

. Four-year teusher education pro- 
oun . . . Air Force ROTC. 


ber of Midwest Conference . see 
tinguished faculty meets with small classes . . . 
opportunities for participation in student activities . . . 
Affiliated with United Presbyterian Church. 


Ww R | T E Tiaieean, eee lowa 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professiona! cur- 
ricula. Found Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. . Emporia. Kans. 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational! liberal arts college 


founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, 
Write Director 


campus. Enrollment 800. 
. an Sencth 


modern 
of Ad 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,<2#92.t* 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Phys- 
ics; B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, 
Mechanical. Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year pro- 
grams combining arts and engineering. Major in 
International Affairs. Write: Director of Admissions. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BEAVER COLLE GE Tiserat perarts and 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. 5 on tintian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B.. B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D... President. St. Charlies. Missouri. 





WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 
Write: Wilson College, Box Lt, Chambersburg, Pa. 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE | 2c.) 

Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry. so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
tHinois tment A. Jacksonville, Mlinois 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE emewers., 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
ee Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training. 
ag courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 

ian. 





airs ngs. Write Edwin HK. 
Fully 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY  gccrehty 


Presbyterian — Coeducational — 1100 students — 
City of 80, 000. Pre- professicnal curricula; arts 

sciences; an ¥; school of 
music. Graduate degrees in music and education. 
Paul L. McKay, President, Decatur, Ulinois. 





PARK COLLEGE 


Presbyterian 
Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur. 
riculum. Fully accredited. International student 
y. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas 
Write Di of Admiss! le 











STERLING COLLEGE oie 


Co-ed. Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
ae pre-prof.. teacher educ. and courses 
to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 

tian emphasis. high scholastic standards, r 
in cost for. Sterting. Kans. 








COEDUCATIONAL 
PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE 54d 
ACADEMY Cees. Grades 9-12. College prep., 


agriculture, business, home ec., mu- 
sic. All students in work program. Workships. schol- 
eresieps Mod, rate. er nt Presbyterian te 


T. H. Jablonski, Pres. F, Tenn. 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





A Schoo! for Boys, 
BLAIR ACADEMY Presbyterian affiliation. 
Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities el -equipped campus in northwestern 
— Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 


James Howard. Headmaster. Box 75. Blairstown, N.J. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 7-12. MSA accredited. College prepara- 
tory, art. music, home ec., sec’l. Small classes. Gui 

ance. 300-acre campus. modern stone buildings. sub- 
urban Phila. Sports, Riding, Gym. Est. 1910. Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D.. Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





H H SCHOOL 


You can still finish High School — at heme, in your 
spare time. No interference with job or social life. W 

more pay, better job, new r t. Take only the sub- 
jects you need. Personali re Diploma to 
graduates. I.C.S. will send 3 valuable books 
FREE to help you get started: ti) “How to Succeed,” 
(2) High Sc ol subjects, (3) sample lesson. Write: 
eee x CORRESP Seer aee SCHOOLS 

EPT. 39764D, SCRANTON 15, PA. 





CAMPS 








IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO. home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast. 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 


' master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 


collegiate athletics. 
“America’s most mod- 
ern , University cam- 


yome i 


JNIVERSITY 


DUBUQUE 





AH-TOD-A-NAC OAKLEAF 


For Girls 7-16 For Boys 7-13 
24 yrs. successful camping. Strength in Recreation, 
Health & Social Fitness. All s $, modern housing. 
Wilderness riding and canoe tri optional. For bro- 
chure write: Mr. & Mrs. Jno, E. Mixer, Butler, Pa. 





CAMP SKYLAND 


on Lake Champlain. 
A Christian summer resort for adults and fam- 
ilies. Cabins only. Central dining room. Excellent 
meals. Boating, bathing, fishing and other activ- 
ities. 34th season same management. Send for 
folder. Wm. J. & Charlotte $. Norton, Rt. 3, 
South Hero, Vermont. 








A summer 
of fun & 
— Somepe. 


NOTTINGHAM CAMPS 


friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Se 

360 acres. Understanding jeaders. All 

ing, ° 4 nf boating. fs ing. Dra- 
idway Phil 


matics. Summer school. a.- timore. 
Norman C. Farniot, Bex 1010, Gun Geek 





NEWS 


Protestant-Roman Catholic 
Talks Increase 


Six experts in religion reporting agreed 
last month that one of the two major de- 
velopments in church life during the 
1960's will be more discussions and 
study between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. The other dominant trend, 
they believed, will be the “coming for- 
ward to leadership” of laymen. 

These views were presented to the 
National Religious Publicity Council's 
New York chapter by a panel including 
George Dugan of The New York Times; 
Jo-Ann Price of the New York Herald 
Tribune; George Cornell of the Associ- 
ated Press; Kenneth L. Wilson of the 
Christian Herald, undenominational 
Protestant monthly; Clarence W. Hall of 
the Reader’s Digest; and Florence Reif, 
NBC’s supervisor of religious programs. 

Mr. Dugan stated that the “almost 
phenomenal growth of dialogue between 
Protestants and Catholics,” which is even 
more pronounced in Europe than in 
America, will be one of the major devel- 
opments in religious life in the next ten 
years and beyond that. 

Meanwhile two leading religious pe- 
riodicals—one Protestant, the other Ro- 
man Catholic—published simultaneously 
an article offering “grand rules” for 
Protestant-Catholic conversations. 

Written by Presbyterian Robert Mc- 
Afee Brown, professor of systematic the- 
ology at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, the article appeared in The 
Christian Century, nondenominational 
Protestant journal, and in Commonweal, 
Roman Catholic weekly. 

Entitled “Rules for the Dialogue,” the 
article said: “Everyone seems to be 
agreed that a new atmosphere exists 
which may make it possible for Catholics 
and Protestants to talk together once 
more without simply trying to score 
points or secure conversions.” 

Dr. Brown suggested the following 
as “conditions which must prevail if the 
dialogue is to prove fruitful”: 

“1. Each partner must believe that 
the other is speaking in good faith. 

“2. Each partner must have a clear 
understanding of his own faith. 

“3. Each partner must strive for a 
clear understanding of the faith of the 
other. 

“4. Each partner must accept respon- 
sibility in humility and penitence for 
what his group has done, and is doing, to 
foster and perpetuate division. 





“5. Each partner must forthrightly 
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face the issues which cause separation 
as well as those which create unity. 

“6. Each partner must recognize that 
all that can be done with the dialogue is 
to offer it up to God.” 

Any dialogue must assume “a common 
devotion to truth,” Dr. Brown said. “We 
must count on a common devotion to the 
One who said, ‘I am the truth’.... We 
are both servants of Jesus Christ. This is 
the tremendous advantage which Cath- 
olic-Protestant discussion possesses.” 

Each partner in the talks must be 
willing “to interpret the faith of the other 
in its best light rather than its worst,” Dr. 
Brown said. “Each partner must main- 
tain a continual willingness to revise his 
understanding of the faith of the other. 
... Many Roman Catholics today are 
saying that the perpetuation of the divi- 
sions of Christendom is not simply due 
to Protestant wrongheadedness but also 
due to the wrong kind of Catholic intran- 
sigence. 

“Protestants should acknowledge that 
for centuries the Protestant tendency 
was to divide Christendom ever and ever 
more disastrously, and that if the ecu- 
menical movement is reversing this 
trend, it is still building on the wreckage 
of three centuries.” 

Each side must acknowledge, he 
wrote, that “no amount of emphasis upon 
points held in common will dissipate the 
differences which still remain. The dif- 
ferences ought to be recognized directly 
and forthrightly and openly.” 

Increasing contacts with Roman 
Catholic experts to discuss problems of 
Christian unity were noted in reports 
presented in Buenos Aires to the World 
Council of Churches’ Executive Com- 
mittee. In an interview with newsmen, 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secre- 
tary of the Council, strongly endorsed 
such meetings. 

“I am personally convinced,” he said, 
“that it is good to have these informal 
relations. We need a great deal of frank 
speech on questions where we do not 
see eye to eye, for example, on religious 
liberty.” 

Later a plea that both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics learn to approach the 
subject of religious freedom “without 
bitterness and with genuine faith in the 
sincerity and good faith of each other” 
was made in a World Council of 
Churches report. The appeal was con- 
tained in a report prepared for the Coun- 
cil’s Division of Studies by Dr, Angel F. 
Carrillo de Albornez, formerly a Roman 
Catholic priest, now a layman of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States. 
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Too many Protestants, the report said, 
“seem to believe that all Roman Cath- 
olics (even those who defend religious 
liberty) are of bad faith .. . or that they 
have as the unique goal, in all they say 
and do, political domination.” 

There is a special need, therefore, it 
contended, for the ecumenical move- 
ment and the World Council of 
Churches, in particular, to work toward 
removing the present distrust and re- 
placing it with “a truly ecumenical spirit 
of charity and understanding.” 

The report admitted that “many 
Catholics still hold to the old-line posi- 
tion whieh seeks to restrict the freedom 
of non-Roman Catholics.” However, it 
stated, “there is a growing number of 
Roman Catholic theologians who defend 
a new theory in favor of religious liberty 
which is quite different and even oppo- 
site to the old doctrine.” This new theory, 
it emphasized, has not been condemned, 
but on the contrary, is supported by 
“very important members of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy.” 


Men’s Chapter Buys Home 


For Family of Eleven 

The Men’s Club of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Cumberland, Mary- 
land, recently saved a destitute mother 
and her ten children from a desperate 
situation. The family was living in a di- 
lapidated building that was rapidly de- 
teriorating. Some twenty neighboring 
properties had already been razed in 
preparation for a housing project. 

The family had turned for help to 
all the local social service agencies, but 
none had been able to offer assistance. 
Both water and electric service had 
been turned off, and there was no heat. 
Officials were threatening to carry out 
eviction proceedings. 

The Reverend Maurice D. Robertson, 
pastor of First Church, asked the Board 
of Deacons to canvass the city for an 
apartment, but no one would rent to a 
Negro mother with ten children. Finally 
twenty members of the Men’s Club 
signed personal notes and purchased a 
house for $3,500. Later they spent hours 
painting and repairing the house. 

At each meeting of the Men’s Club, 
members have contributed toward pay- 
ing off the mortgage. They have col- 
lected more than $400, according to the 
president, J. Wallace Close. These funds, 
plus a rental allowance provided by wel- 
fare agencies, are expected to clear the 
mortgage on the family’s permanent 
home. 








NO TWO ALIKE 


No two schools are exactly alike, how- 
ever kindred their aims and ideals may 
be. This is easily apparent when the 
varied requirements of student food 
services are compared. Here, specialized 
attention is a must, if students and 
school management, both, are to be hap- 
pily satisfied. 


Among others—the administrators of 12 
Presbyterian institutions have answered 
this dual need surely and pleasantly by 
appointing Slater Food Service Manage- 
ment. More than thirty years of Slater 
experience in the planning of facilities, 
specialized training of employees and 
skilled food preparation assures consis- 
tently high quality at the minimum cost. 
Slater's thousands of tested recipes, imag- 
inatively and tastefully developed, win 
enthusiastic student approval. 


Slater designs the service to fill your in- 
dividual requirements—relieves you of 
all food service details—yet you retain 
full control of policy. May we have an 
informal chat with you soon? There is 
no cost nor obligation on your part. 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 


Serving 130 Schools and Colleges in 30 states 
Philadeiphia 46, Pa.—Kingsley 5-4600 


























More than one million Americans are living 
contributions 


Iped 

continuing contributions are 

help discover new cures and, ultimately, the 
prevention of cancer itself * Remember, 
too, if you delay seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances of cure. An- 
nual are the best way of detect- 
ing cancer in time + Guard your 

Fight cancer with a checkup and a 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 











RESORTS 


AND TOURS 





In the mountains of Eastern N. Y. 
State. A different type of resort 
where the relaxed atmosphere has 
been a “tradition” for 91 years. No 
bar. Arrivals and sports restricted 
on Sunday. 300 comfortable rooms. 
Generous and tasty meals. 7500 
acres mountain property. Private 
lake. American Plan. Open April 15 
to late October. Write for booklet = 


L 





Lake Mohonk Mountain House 


IM from Smiley Brothers, Mohonk Lake, Ulster Co., N. Y. 








38 day grand tour of Europe 
for Presbyterians 


5 days in Scotland, 11 days in Italy, and 6 days 
in England. Motorcoach through Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Monaco and France. Re- 
ceptions at Presbyterian and Reformed centers 
at Geneva, Strasbourg, Amsterdam, Basel, and 
Edinburgh. Write for folder and “Study 
Guide”. WESTMINSTER TOUR from Bos- 
ton — $1424*, from Chicago —$1499*, from 
Detroit — $1480*, from New York —$1428°*. 
Depart July 15 or September 9. 

*Prices include round-trip Economy Fare and 
double occupancy in hotels. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


W orld Leader in Jet Travel 
od od | hg 530 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36 * MU 7-1600 


BOULEVARD nore 
RETIREMENT IN MIAMI BEACH 


Reader's Digest has 
featured our Plan: 
Gardens & Patio, 
Swimming Pool, Free 
Movies, Shuffleboard 
& Activities! 





FREE PARKING 


Member Miami and 
Miami Beach Chambers 
of Commerce! World's 
Pioneer in Retirement! 


RATE SCHEDULE and 
BROCHURE FREE: Write: 
Boulevard Hotel 
775 Dade Boulevard 
Miami Beach, Florida 





FOR COMPANIONSHIP AND HAPPINESS! 








NOW! 


VISIT HOLY LAND 


SUMMER ODYSSEY includes Mt. Sinai, 
Passion Play. WORLD MISSIONS SEMINAR 
(Oct.-Jan.). Experienced Leaders, economy 
priced, FREE Illust. Folders. 


BIBLE LANDS SEMINARS Box 3-PL. Wilmore, Ky. 








ALASKA 


9th CRUISE 
especially for Presbyterians, 
JULY 21-AUG. 10, 1960 
S.S. Princess Lovise 
For free, illustrated folder 
‘“Alaska,’* please write 


Presbyterian-Alaska Tour, 
P.O. Box 4013, St. Paul 16, Minn. 














DIRE 
SAVE BUY NOW! bop irp 


No. 88 
TUBULAR STEEL 


‘) Folding Chair 


REGULAR LIST OF 
$6.95 Each. 


Oversized form-fitting stee! seat, 16” x 16”. Heavy- 
duty steel frame. Mar-proof rubber feet. Safet 
hinge. Cannot be or Discount price is FO 
Factory in lots of 12 or more. Send $4.95 for 
single sample, postpaid. 


WRITE FOR FOLDING TABLE DISCOUNT PRICES. 


J.P. REDINGTON « CO. 


DEPT. 54 e SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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24 REFILLS ... I 


All Metal, Triple Shot, Silver Tipped 
TO FIT EVERY RETRACTABLE PEN MAD! 


including ‘‘Scripto” “‘Eversharp”’ 
“Paper Mate” “Waterman”. Over 
200 others (except Parker 

Jotter). One make per $1 Order. 
Choice of Red, Blue, 

Black, Green, Brown, 

Lavender or Gold Ink 


Choice of Red, 
Blue, Black 
or Green Ink! 


Add 10c shipping charge. Money back 
quar. Quantity and imprint prices on request. 


BARCLAY DISTRIBUTORS Dept. 111-D, 
86-24 Parsons Bivd., Jamaica, N. Y. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


HOSPITAL BEDS FOR AFRICA 

Central Hospital in Elat, Cameroon, 
soon will equip a new ward, thanks to a 
special “challenge benevolence cam. 
paign” of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Germantown, Philadelphia (the Rey- 
erend D. Reginald Thomas, pastor), 
Each month Mr. L. L. Schaefer, benevo- 
lence treasurer, and his committee use 
charts, photographs, and reports to 
dramatize a particular mission need in 
the United States or abroad. Recently, 
in corresponding with Dr. Frank W. 
Newman of the hospital staff, Mr. 
Schaefer learned that twenty beds were 
needed for a new ward. The cost: one 
hundred dollars apiece. Following the 
“challenge campaign,” the benevolence 
treasurer was able to send Dr. Newman 
a check for $3,600. 


HI-Fi INSTEAD OF CHOIR 

Charles Street Presbyterian Church 
in Rockford, Illinois, recently tried sub- 
stituting Hi-Fi recorded music for a choir 
at the second of two services for several 
Sundays. Attendance increased by a 
“conservative” 50 per cent, with no no- 
ticeable decrease in the number attend- 
ing the “live music” service, said the pas- 
tor, the Reverend Charles E, Hendricks. 

The congregation has a choir of twelve 
for the early Sunday service, and while 
another choir was being organized for 
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the second, the recorded music was used. 
Elder Robert M. Anderson planned and 
supervised installation of the necessary 


and groups might be heard during many 
church and community programs. 


$O THIS IS A “DOG'S LIFE” 

Three-year-old “Andy,” a St. Bernard 
dog, is the youngest resident of the 
Thornton Home for the elderly in New- 
burgh, Indiana. One hundred fifty 
pounds in weight, and standing thirty- 
two inches high, he eats a gallon of left- 
overs daily. “Andy” has completely won 
the affection of the United Presbyterian 
home’s residents, whose ages, from sixty- 
seven to ninety-two, average seventy- 
nine years. The matron of the home, Miss 
Minnie Highsmith, presented “Andy” to 
the guests, and he is never far away 
from her while she performs her multi- 
farious duties. In the picture “Andy” ap- 
pears with four residents of Thornton 
Home: (from left), Mrs. Herbert Atkin- 
son, the Reverend Dr. William F. Daum, 
Mrs. May Chapman, and the Reverend 
Louis V. Barber. 
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“DEAF” HEAR SERMONS 


WITH NOTHING IN EARS 
SCIENTIFIC “MIRACLE” REVEALED 


A modern-day electronic ‘‘miracle,"" made pos- 
sible by amazingly efficient, sub-miniature-size 
new inventions, now makes it possible for thou- 





healthy inner eor and auditory nerve, using 
the mastoid process to by-pass the defective 
ports of the outer ear and middle ear. 

The distinctness, clearness and understandable- 
ness of sounds heard this new way must be 
tested to be believed. The device is an exclusive 


development of the Listener Laboratories, who 
also hold the patents on Target Hearing—the 
hearing help used and enthusiastically en- 


ductive hearing losses. 


You may have your copy of this illustrated 
booklet, free and without obligation, by simply 
sending a post cord with your name and 
address to Listener Laboratories, 9832 8B Post 
Road, Ossining, New York. 








ast Relief Wherever Feet Hurt! 


more. A wonderfu 


D‘ Scholls KUROTE 


Extra Soft. . Extra Cushioning .. Extra Protective Adhesive Foot Padding 


Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX is a 
superior moleskin, _ costs no 

ly effective 
relief for corns, callouses, bunions, 
sore toes, heels, instep ridges and 


wherever shoe painfully rubs, 
presses or pinches. Flesh color. 
15¢, 35¢, 45¢ and $1.00. At Drug, 
Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores and Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Comfort® Shops. 


A Superior Moleskin 








American Leprosy Missions 


Incorporated 


financial 


a Christ-centered ministry to victims of leprosy 


works through missionary personnel of 45 
mission boards and cooperative groups 


instrument of Protestantism in 


provides medical. material. social and 
spiritual help to more than 100,000 patients 
in 160 treatment centers in 32 countries 


O. W. Hasselblad, M.D., President 
AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS, Inc., (7) 
297 Park Ave. S.. New York 10, N.Y. 


_ for victims of leprosy 


American Leprosy 
Missions is a related | ___ I enclose my gift of $_ 
agency of both the Please send me information on your Gift Annuity Plan 
National Council of the | —— Please send me your free literature 
Churches of Christ 


in the U.S.A. and | Name 





the National Association Ot 





of Evangelicals. 


ae ___._Zone___State_ 
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NEWS 
For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 
175th. Lewistown, Pa. (the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Parsons, pastor). 
150th. Central, Geneseo, N.Y. (the 
Rev. William Henry Dilts, pastor). 
100th. First, Chesapeake City, Md. 
(the Rev. Donald L. Mitchell, pastor). 
50th. Community, Gustine, Calif. 
(the Rev. Albert J. Reasoner, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Christ, Lakewood, Calif. (the Rev. 
Harold N. Banks, pastor), of The Chapel 
Educational Units. 

The Little Church of the Desert, 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. (the Rev. 
Paul L. Hall, pastor), of a new educa- 
tion building. 

Community, Preston, Idaho (the 


Rev. Miner E. Bruner, pastor), of a new | 


church. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, 
lowa, of the Francis J. and Effie E. Gold- 
thorp Science Hall. 

First, White Bear Lake, Minn. (the 
Rev. Lyndon Schendel, pastor), of a 
complete new church plant. 

Community United, Moccasin, Mont. 
(Mr. Richard Christensen, lay pastor), 
of extensive interior renovations. 


First, Vineland, N.J. (the Rev. Wil- | 


liam V. D. Grosvenor, pastor), of the 


renovated sanctuary and of new church | 


school facilities. 


| 








' in sequence, 


First, Rome, N.Y. (the Rev. Dr. Jen- | 


nings B. Reid, pastor) , of the remodeled | 


Christian education building, including a 
small chapel. 


ert E. Eversull, pastor) , of the sanctuary, 
fellowship hall, and church school facil- 
ities. 

Westminster, Medford, Ore. 
Rev. John O. Reynolds, pastor), of the 
first unit, consisting of a worship-fellow- 
ship hall, church school wing, kitchen, 
and administration facilities. 

First, Lebanon, Tenn. (the Rev. Wil- 


liam G. Walker, pastor), of a new educa- | 


tion building and chapel. 

Bethany, Spokane, Wash. (the Rev. 
George Lyle Wheeler, pastor), of a new 
Christian education unit, marking the 
termination of the observance of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the church. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

The Presbyterian Church of Chatham 
Township, Chatham, N.J. (the Rev. 
Dr. Chester M. Davis, organizing pas- 
tor), with 247 charter members and 18] 
church school enrollees. 
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BOOKS 


Prayer and the Christian Life 


or about fifteen years now, a new 
F icox by Englishman C. S. Lewis has 
been welcome news to many thousands 
of Americans. This time it is The World's 
Last Night (Harcourt, Brace; $3.00), a 
varied collection of articles, including a 
new “letter” of the now-famous senior 
demon, Screwtape. 

Anglican layman Lewis once again 
clarifies timeless Christian truths through 
the language and experiences of twen- 
tieth-century men. In his hands a visit 
to the barber shop and the conquest of 
space become material for showing what 
God is like, and what men must there- 
fore become. 


Confronting Christ, by Elton True- 
blood (Harper; $3.00), is a useful guide 
to the Gospel of Mark without the fa- 
miliar chapter and verse divisions. The 
author points out that these divisions 
were added to the manuscript in the 
thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. In- 
stead, Mr. Trueblood divides the Gos- 
pel into sixty topical sections, arranged 
and offers a devotional 
study following each section. 


The History of the Cross (Macmil- 
lan; $15.00) combines the lucid and 
learned text of Edward N. West with 
fifty imaginative illustrations in six col- 
ors and gold by Norman Laliberte. The 
cross, the most ancient and widely used 


| of religious symbols, is pictured in its 
First, Madeira, Ohio (the Rev. Rob- | 


innumerable Christian variations, as well 
as in the forms used by pre-Christian 
religions in Egypt, Assyria, and Mexico. 


Readers searching for material to en- 
rich personal devotions will delight in 
A Book of Everyday Prayers, by Wil- 
liam Barclay (Harper; $2.50); Calm 
Delight, by Elsie Chamberlain (Dou- 
bleday; $2.50); and 365 Windows, by 
Halford E. Luccock (Abingdon; $2.00). 

All three of these books present de- 
votions for daily use, the first two for 
a month and the last for a year. 

Dr. Barclay is a perceptive writer 


| who expresses the aspirations of the 


human heart in a fresh but penetrating 
style. His introduction on the meaning 
of prayer is itself worth the price of 
the book. Of particular appeal are the 
prayers for special occasions in the 
home. 

The purpose of Calm Delight, accord- 
ing to the book’s subtitle, is “to, start you 


thinking—perhaps praying—each day fo 
a month.” Each meditation, based on; 
phrase from the hymn “Eternal Light’ 
consists of a one-page commentary by 
the author and one or two pages of 
quotations from ancient and modem 
writers, all related to the day’s theme 

Dr. Luccock’s two-minute meditations 
are succinct yet stimulating. They pos. 
sess the warmth, insight, and_ vivid 
illustrations that characterize his writ 


ing. 


“Thanksgiving is at the heart of the 
Christian faith,” says Robert N. Roden. 
mayer in the preface to his Thanks Be 
to God (Harper; $2.50). He points 
up this conviction in a group of trench 
ant meditations based on phrases of the 
centuries-old thanksgiving prayer: “Al 
mighty God, Father of all mercies. . ..” 
The text draws upon Scripture, liter. 
ture, and Dr. Rodenmayer’s pastoral e- 
perience for its illustrations. 


“The twelve apostles are the founda 
tion stones of the Christian Church. It 
is, therefore, right that we should study 
them,” writes William Barclay, professor 
at Glasgow’s Trinity College. To facili- 
tate this study, Dr. Barclay has produced 
a book entitled The Master's Men 
(Abingdon; $2.00), a series of warm, 
human profiles of the Twelve, that are 
at the same time scholarly. Besides in- 
cluding material from the New Testa 
ment, Dr, Barclay has examined tradi- 
tion, legend, and early Christian and 
Jewish writers. 


A presentation of The Sign of Jo- 
nah, a modern religious drama by 
Guenter Rutenborn (Nelson; $2.50), 
was one of the stellar events of the 1957 
General Assembly. A brilliant, grim, yet 
hopeful play, it is suitable for perform 
ance by church groups willing to face the 
evil of our time as seen by a sensitive 
East German Protestant pastor who 
knows whereof he speaks. 


A Man Called Jesus (Macmillan; 
$2.50; 1959) is a collection of short 
radio scripts written by J. B. Phillips 
for the B.B.C.’s School Programme. 
Adults, as well as the young people to 
whom the twenty-six plays are directed, 
will find that they offer a fresh yet sob 
idly Biblical interpretation of familiar 
events in the life of Christ. 
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Medical students from Ludhiana Christian Medical College, under leadership of Dr. Don L. Rice, arrive at edge of Sha- 
habana, near Ludhiana, for medical and health education work among the villagers. Dr. Rice is man in short-sleeved shirt. 


THE MEDICAL CHALLENGE 
OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


of West Pakistan, just as the fall “eye season” was reaching 
its peak there. And again cataractous lenses were being 
lifted out and vision restored at a rapid rate—about thirty- 
five a day. The surgery was being done by two young 
American Presbyterians, Drs. Norval Christy and O. A. 
Brown, and their Pakistani associates, Drs. Ernest and Pra- 
mila Lall, a husband-and-wife team. 

To the small stone mission hospital in a grove of trees 
and flowering shrubs, patients had traveled from far out 
in the hills. Some were from Kabul, the capital of Afghan- 
istan, 200 miles away. There are two peak periods for elec- 
tive surgery, the spring and fall. The fall season comes 
after the grain harvest and before winter makes the un- 
heated hospital uncomfortably cool. About 1,300 cataract 
patients were expected between mid-September and mid- 
November, And although the hospital’s official capacity is 
100 patients, at the height of the season it holds 500. First 
the private rooms and wards fill up, then the verandas; and 
finally the patients and their families pitch rented tents in 
the yard. From a shop across the street they can also rent, 
for a few annas a night, the lightweight wood and rope 
beds called charpoys. 

The operating room, with three tables going at once, 
was a blend of farm-country informality and assembly-line 
efficiency, Waiting their turn, a half dozen patients sat on 
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the floor in one corner. As Table No. 1 became available, 
Nurse Betty Turner helped the next patient aboard and 
injected novocaine around the eye. Then a doctor, having 
completed an operation at Table No. 3, moved over to No. 
1 and with tiny scissors and forceps began to snip out 
another clouded lens, which the Pakistanis call motia bind, 
meaning “pearl.” 

After the operation a nurse helped the patient off the 
table and led him out to his bed, or handed him over for a 
waiting relative to guide. Formerly it was thought necessary 
to carry the patients and to keep them immobile for a week 
or ten days. This was a lot of work for a place that was 
shorthanded at best. “Our boys figured they hauled seven 
tons of patients one day,” Dr. Christy remarked. Suspecting 
that modern wound-suturing methods were secure enough 
to permit patients to move without harm, Dr. Christy con- 
ducted a comparative study involving 3,000 cataract pa- 
tients and showed there was very little difference, between 
the groups, in the number of postoperative complications. 
Good results were obtained in 92 to 94 per cent in both 
groups. So now the patients walk from the operating room 
and observe only minor restrictions of activity. 

The day the dressing comes off the eye is an exciting 
one. Dr, Christy, making his rounds, lifts the bandage, holds 
up his hand, and asks: “How many fingers do you see?” 
“Five, Doctor. I see five fingers. Praise the Lord.” 

On a veranda of the hospital a gray-bearded and turbaned 
old man, having just removed his bandage, called to a pa- 
tient in the next bed: “It’s fine. Out of a rupee I have twelve 
annas improvement,” which was his way of saying he had 
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An upper-class Indian woman admires her newborn child at 
Christian Medical College Hospital at Vellore, Madras state. 
Founded in 1918 by Dr. Ida S. Scudder, it is the only 
Christian medical college of higher grade in South India. 
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an improvement of 75 per cent. 

How fast the health standards of India and Pakistan rise 
will depend to a large extent upon what is done in the 
villages, where the great majority of the people live. Chris- 
tian hospitals and medical schools—as well as the govern- 
ment health departments—are acutely aware of this and 
are developing programs to take medicine to the rural areas. 
But they struggle against heavy odds. The problem is two- 
fold: (1) to recruit medical workers for the villages, and 
(2) to persuade village people to cast out superstition and 
to adopt modern methods of sanitation and treatment. 

At Vellore, under the direction of Dr. V. Benjamin, a 
model rural clinic-hospital building has been set up on the 
medical college campus, and here simplified apparatus is 
being designed, equipment which the villages could afford 
and which would still permit good medical and surgical 
treatment. 

From Vengurla, over on the west coast, Dr. Servid main- 
tains clinics in four villages, including a so-called “outcaste 
village” where members of the untouchable caste live, sur- 
rounded by their rice paddies and vegetable gardens. 

At both Vellore and Ludhiana, men and women medical 
students are assigned to village work during their last two 
years of school. The program at Ludhiana is conducted by 
Dr. Donald T. Rice, forty-two-year-old Nebraskan who is 
professor of social and preventive medicine. We accom- 
panied him and a group of students one morning as they 
drove out under a brilliant blue sky to Shahabana, a walled 
village of golden brick houses. The more substantial citizens 
live in homes decorated with blue tiles and delicate grill- 
work, the poorer ones in the familiar mud-plaster and mud- 
floored huts. 
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We were a colorful procession as we climbed out of the 
jeep and carryall and entered the narrow village streets, 
Some of the girls were dressed in saris of white, red, blue, 
or yellow. There were also the tunic-and-pantaloon costumes 
of the Punjabi women. Many of the girls wore around 
their necks the shrimp pink scarves so popular here, and 
their dark braids swung over their shoulders. The men were 
in crisp white trousers and shirts, much like our medical 
students back home. 

Our group was quickly joined by village men in turbans 
and knee-length shirts, below which bare brown legs and 
feet had taken on the color of the yellow dust. The women 
usually remained in the background, but eager children 
pushed curious faces between our cameras and whatever 
we hoped to photograph. 

“How many people in Shahabana?” we asked the village 
head man, a fine-looking gentleman whose white beard and 
mustache were neatly combed. 

“About fourteen hundred.” 

“How many children?” 

“Oh, at least ten hundred.” 

In Shahabana, the third in the village health program of 
the Ludhiana Christian Medical College, the work began 
in January, 1958, and progress was already apparent. The 
smokeless chulas (ovens) advocated by the doctors had 
been installed in many houses. They are of tremendous 
health importance, for without them the smoke from cow- 
dung cakes burning in open fires fills up the house and 
irritates the eyes, a definite factor in the severity of tra- 
choma. Furthermore, people wiping their smoke-stung eyes 
with dirty sleeves or bits of cloth add to the spread of the 
infection. 

Three new sealed wells, each with a pump on a wide, 
raised cement platform, marked an improvement over the 
low, open wells which also still could be seen in the village. 
But the people like the new pumps, and in using them they 
greatly reduce the risk of parasites. And under gentle but 
persistent prodding from the health workers, property own- 
ers along several of the narrow lanes have cooperated to 
build paved troughs that drain the waste water out to the 
fields—another step toward better health. 

Beween each house and the street a walled dooryard, 
clean-swept and hard as brick, harbored a camel or two, 
a white Brahma cow with huge dark eyes, a flock of playing 
children, and perhaps a goat. As we walked along, Dr. Rice 
was hailed by villagers with problems—a child with a boil 
on her lip, another with a foot infection, or one with a 
fever. Whenever a group of villagers clustered around us, 
the doctor would call to one of his medical students: “Give 
your little talk”; and the boy or girl would speak to the 
crowd on how to treat eye diseases, or how to prevent tetanus. 

All of the missionary doctors are aware of the delicate 
balance they must maintain between encouraging voluntary 
changes in village customs and imposing those changes on 
unwilling groups. Dr. Eugene Evans, who has given up 
surgical work to spend all his time on village health pro- 
grams around the Miraj Medical Center, swns it up this way: 
“We cannot set ourselves up as a superior group and tell 
the people what they should have. Neither can government 
employees successfully impose their way, The important 
phrase is ‘felt needs.’ We must try to find out what the 
people want, and then help them to attain it.” 

Few goals in this increasingly interdependent world are 
more challenging and more-satisfying for Christian workers 
to strive for. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





INE comedy presents a serious picture 
Fi. an incongruous frame. Good com- 
edy shows a mildly serious situation in a 
frame that doesn’t seem to fit. Low com- 
edy offers comics throwing pies at each 
other—hardly a serious subject. Charlie 
Chaplin was a fine comedian because he 
unfailingly chose serious subjects—urban 
dislocation or mass production—and dealt 
with them comically. Who can forget 
Chaplin’s being fed an ear of corn by a 
typewriter-like machine? Laurel and 
Hardy, on the contrary, selected inane 
themes and dealt with them comically, 
which often made for good audience fun, 
but for little laughter of the mind. 

Hollywood currently seems to be 
hipped on sex as the one subject suit- 
able for comic treatment. That is a fairly 
serious subject, but the jokes get thin 
and the situations soon grow stale, be- 
cause the subject is not serious enough 
for the comic framework. Good illustra- 
tions of medium-good comedy which 
run out of interest in less than fifteen 
minutes are Operation Petticoat, Pillow 
Talk, and Once More, with Feeling. 

When serious actors, a serious writer, 
and a serious director get together in 
order to make a comedy, they pick a 
serious subject and then proceed to have 
as much fun as they possibly can, This is 
amply and superbly demonstrated in the 
current movie Our Man in Havana. Spies 
furnish the subject matter for this com- 
edy. And spying is a serious matter. 
Every country presently has spies in 
every other country, and all the spies are 
in deadly earnest about their business. 
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Noel Coward and Alec Guinness in “Our 
Man in Havana.” 
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Spying is serious, so... 











by John R. Fry 


Secretly finding out what the other fel- | 
low is doing in secret is a dangerous and 
necessary job in an age that has imme- 
diate and terrible means of destruction. 
Spies are intelligent, highly trained, su- 
percompetent people, we infer. They 
had better be, we hope. A serious matter 
—for a fine comedy. 

The comedy in this movie is nice, dry, 
and easy. Noel Coward is a very British | 




















This Remarkable New 


| . 
espionage man who secures Alec Guin- Tax- Free Life IncomePlan 


ness as “our man in Havana.” Guinness 
has little aptitude for spying, but he does 
have imagination. For Coward's sake | 
Guinness invents his agents and draws | 
an imaginary secret military installation 
in the Cuban hills. The London Bureau is | 
impressed with their man in Havana and | 
sends him real live agents. He has a staff 
but no operation. Withstanding every 
temptation to make a big hair-raising 
suspenseful conclusion, these movie 
makers do bring the audience into some 
realization of the seriousness of espio- 
nage. People are actually killed. Intensity 
is built into the laughs so that the conclu- 
sion scores heavily as one of the funniest 
scenes in the history of the cinema. 
Spies are not one of my favorite sub- 
jects, and I regularly pass up books, ar- 
ticles, plays, movies, or TV shows about 
spies. The ones I have had to endure left 
me with the feeling of having seen Su- 
perman without his flying machine. Our 
Man in Havana is thus a welcome spoof 
of all spy stories, Master spoofers Noel 
Coward and Alec Guinness caricature 
themselves brilliantly. Maureen O'Hara 
and Jo Morrow are properly feminine. 
Pre-Castro Havana is beautifully photo- 
graphed. Emie Kovacs does a_ trium- 
phant job as the palpitating police chief, 
and Burl Ives parodies every stock spy 
character ever invented, at the same 
time evoking his own brand of pathos. 
Carol Reed supplied his able director's 
talents to the Graham Greene script. 
There are some odd “boy-girl” scenes 
in the movie, as there are in standard spy 
stories, These probably render the movie 
out of bounds for children—and children 
would probably not get the main point 
anyway. But highschoolers, cool and 
square, should see what comic masters 
do with serious material. They might 
find their tastes sharpened to the point 
that. they will no longer submit to the 
inanities of Kookie, Dick Clark, Dobie 
Gillis, the “Nutty Squirrel,” and so on. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: In Mark 13:14, what is 
the “‘desolating sacrilege’? 


Answer: These words echo Daniel 
11:31; 12:11: “the abomination that 
makes desolate.” (The reference to Dan- 
iel in Mark is much clearer in the original 
languages than in the English quoted 
above.) The reference in Daniel is to a 
pagan altar or object of worship that was 
set up in the temple at Jerusalem by a 
hostile ruler. The king in mind seems to 
have been the Syrian ruler Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who tried about 168 B.c. to 
stamp out the Jewish religion. In Mark, 
Jesus uses the words, probably in a fig- 
urative way, to refer to a great foe of 
God’s people expected to rise up and 
persecute God’s people in the final days. 
Such words are thus a way of saying that 
evil will be stubborn and active and will 
bring trouble to Christians to the end of 
history. It is wrong, however, to try to 
interpret such a phrase of Jesus as a spe- 
cific reference to any present world fig- 
ure or power. 


Question: Why could not Commun- 
ion be offered to the bride and 
groom, if they so wished, right after 
the close of the wedding ceremony? 


Answer: The Lord’s Supper is not a 
private observance. It is a sacrament in 
which the congregation joins. There is 
one exception: “In case of sickness or 
long continued inability to attend upon 
the public service, it may be adminis- 
tered privately according to the judg- 
ment of the minister, with the approval 
of the session.” In such emergency cases, 
“under all ordinary circumstances, the 
minister should be accompanied by at 
least one ruling elder,” to represent the 
congregation and to show that this is not 
just a personal devotional rite (see our 
Directory of Worship, chapter 10). Thus, 
it is not in keeping with this public and 
congregational setting of the Supper to 
give a couple Communion apart from the 
rest of the congregation. 

Then, should the entire congregation 
present at a wedding join in a celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper? This to me is not 
a proper setting for such a sacramental 
observance, The Lord’s Supper centers 
our attention on the redemptive work of 
God in Jesus Christ. The Supper is to be 
observed only after reverent preparation 
which recalls the central gospel message 


and its meaning for our faith and life, It 
should never be a secondary appendage 
of some other service or activity. It must 
be kept central in the service in which it 
is observed (except insofar as the 
preaching of the gospel message which 
precedes the Supper and enables us to 
understand its meaning may be consid- 
ered more basic). I strongly doubt that 
the setting of a church wedding is the 
proper place for the quiet, reverent, and 
thoughtful observance of the Supper. 
Let me add that the Church should 
do all it can to keep the wedding service 
from being in the minds of those present 
nothing but a romantic, sentimental. 
prank-surrounded occasion. We do not 
consider marriage a sacrament, but we 
do consider it a sacred and profoundly 
significant step, and the attitude of Chris- 
tians at a wedding should be one of wor- 
ship and of prayer for the couple who 
are entering into a Christian marriage. 
The Lord’s Supper is not the only wor- 
ship service of the Church that can be 
deeply reverent and meaningful. 


Question: May |! disagree with 
you? 


Answer: Of course! The above ques- 
tion was the opening sentence of a let- 
ter from a reader who did not like an 
answer I gave in a recent number of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire. This question is 
worth an answer, not to convince the 
reader that my answer was right (though 
I thought it was), but to make clear what 
a Protestant is doing when he answers 
various questions. He knows he is not 
infallible. He tries to get the facts needed 
to answer the question. He tries to think 
about the meaning of the question and 
the kind of answer which will be most 
clear and helpful to the reader, But he 
cannot take from the reader the freedom 
and responsibility of thinking for him- 
self concerning the Bible and the Chris- 
tian faith. He wants to help readers to 
get a better understanding. But he knows 
that he cannot dictate to other Christians 
what they should think, and he does not 
want to do so. He only asks that people 
think honestly and reverently, on the 
basis of all the facts they know, and with 
readiness to face new facts that may help 
to bring out the meaning of the faith 
which both writer and reader share. 

—F.oyp V,. Fison 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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Worth Dressing Up For 


VEN when Easter comes early and the breezes are sharp, the women 
E in our church show up on the glorious day in their new straw bon- 
nets and their freshly-cleaned spring suits with the frilly blouses. We all 
want to dress up for Easter. Although some of the members of the con- 
gregation may pay more attention to the fantastic creation atop their 
neighbor’s head than to the minister’s reflections on the miracle of the 
Resurrection, there is an instinctive rightness behind the impulse to put 
on something fresh and new to mark this triumphal day in the Christian 
year. 

It isn’t just that all earth is blooming and we should, too, that after 
winter's cold and dark and seeming death, new life is born. Something 
of this may be symbolized in our shedding of our wintry dark-hued felt- 
and-wool chrysalis to emerge in yellows and blues like so many butter- 
flies. The butterfly has traditionally symbolized eternity. But the passage 
through death into life is only part of the reason for our rejoicing. 

We are chiefly putting on our new clothes and shouting “Alleluia” 
(“praise ye Jehovah”) to mark the fantastic truth that God loves us 
enough to take on human form, suffer pain, and die for us, For Easter is 
the verification of the fact that God was in Christ. 

The most amazing part of the whole affair is that God loves us right 
now, not on condition that we turn into saints, At the Last Supper, the 
disciples of Jesus, the most devoted, and one would have thought the 
best of those who followed him in his days on earth, passed the time by 
arguing about which of them was the favorite. And when Jesus told his 
followers that one of them would betray him, each of them asked, “Is it 
1?” Although Judas has acquired a bad reputation because he was ac- 
tually paid money to identify his Lord for those who came to seize him, 
the other eleven seem to have known themselves to be quite capable of 
such treachery. 

So they surely were. So are we all. We were there when they crucified 
our Lord, and none of us cut a very pretty figure. 

One would have thought that God might have given up the whole 
thing as a bad show. Die for people like you and me? It seems a madness. 
Yet this is what God did, and we know it because he rose again from the 


dead. So wonderful a gift is surely worth dressing up for. 
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THE FIRST 
FAMILY BIBLE 


(Continued from page 20) 


raments.” This “catechism” of only 
twenty-three questions and answers has 
been justly described as “the most clear 
and naked exposition of Calvinistic doc- 
trine that can be compressed into a small 
One sample will suffice: “Ques- 
Are all ordained vnto eternal] life?” 
Some are vessels of wrath or- 
as others are 


space.” 
tion. 
“Answere. 
dained vnto destruction, 
vessels of mercie prepared to glory.” 


Bible dubbed “Breeches” 
The Geneva version is sometimes 
dubbed “the Breeches Bible” because of 
the rendering of Genesis 3:7. Instead of 
used in other English 
1560 Bible 


leaues 


the word “aprons” 
translations of this verse, the 
sewed figtre 
themselves 


reads, “and they 
together, made 
breeches.” (It should be mentioned, 
that Wycliffe also had the ren- 


here. ) 


and 


however, 
dering “breeches” 
A number of other odd and interesting 
features of the Geneva Bible may be 
noted 
The heading at the top of the page 
which contains Mark’s account of Hero- 


dias’ and Salome’s part in the murder of 


John the Baptist reads,“The inconuen- 
ience of dauncing.” 

The expression, “Selling one’s birth- 
right for a mess of pottage,” referring 
originally to Esau’s shortsighted agree- 
ment which he made with his crafty 
brother, Jacob, may be thought by some 
to be a Scriptural expression. In actual 
fact, it occurs first in the Geneva Bible, 
among the phrases at the head of the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Genesis which 
summarize the contents of that chapter; 
from here it passed into common par- 
lance. 

Here and there among the marginal 
notes a definitely antipapal comment is 
to be found. Thus, in the book of Reve- 
lation “the beast that made war with the 
saints” (Rev. 11:7) is explained as “the 
Pope, which hath his power out of hell, 
and commeth thence.” In the light of the 
Marian persecution which had driven 
the translators of the Geneva Bible from 
their homes, such reactions are not sur- 
prising. 


Influenee of the Geneva 
version 

For more than half a century the Ge- 
neva version was the household Bible of 
a large section of English-speaking Prot- 
estantism. About two hundred editions, 
either of the whole Bible or of the New 


Testament alone, were printed between 
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1560 and 1644. It was the Bible used by 
Shakespeare, by John Bunyan, and by 
the men of Cromwell's army. It was 
brought to America by the Pilgrims and 
other early settlers, many of whom would 
have nothing to do with the more “mod. 
ern” King James Version of 1611. (It is 
significant that until as late as 1644 the 
Geneva Bible continued to be printed, 
testifying both to its popularity and, in. 
directly, to the suspicion with which 
some regarded the King James Version.) 
Its pervasive influence may be seen ip 
the curious fact that the Preface to the 
Reader in the King James Bible contains 
a quotation (from I Corinthians 14:11) 
which agrees, not with the rendering of 
the King James Version, but with the 
older Geneva translation. 

It was, however, the marginal notes, 
those famous “spectacles for weak eyes,” 
which, along with the text itself, exer- 
cised a most profound influence on the 
theological and ecclesiastical history of 
England and Scotland for the next two or 
three generations. During this period the 
middle their family 
Bibles a positive and uncompromising 
statement of Calvinistic theology. It 
must be remembered that in 1560 there 
was very little literature in England, and 
the little there was had only a limited 
circulation. Shakespeare was not yet 
born, Spenser was but six years old, and 
Bacon was in his cradle. In such an en- 
vironment, the habit of Bible reading 
had been steadily growing among an 
increasing segment of the population to 
which the Geneva Bible made its great- 


classes found in 


est appeal. 

John Richard Green, the English his- 
torian, describes the place held by the 
Bible in the life of the English people at 
this time: “No greater moral change ever 
passed over a nation than passed over 
England during the years which parted 
the middle of the reign of Elizabeth from 
the meeting of the Long Parliament [i.e., 
about 1580 to about 1640]. England be- 
came the people of a book, and that book 
was the Bible. It was as yet the one Eng- 
lish book which was familiar to every 
Englishman; it was read at churches and 
read at home, and everywhere its words, 
as they fell on ears which custom had 
not deadened, kindled a startling enthu- 
siasm.” (A Short History of the English 
People, Ch. VIII, sect. 1.) 

In short, it was chiefly owing to the 
dissemination of copies of the Geneva 
version of 1560 that a sturdy and artic 
ulate Protestantism was created in Brit 
ain, a Protestantism which 
permanent impact upon Anglo-American 
culture. 
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On Friday afternoon Mrs. Miller asked 
Larry to weed her garden for her. “I'll 
pay you thirty cents an hour. Can you 
come tomorrow?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” Larry said doubt- 
fully. He wasn’t sure he wanted to work 
for a person who was as cranky about 
her flowers as Mrs. Miller. 

Every morning he and his schoolmates 
waited for the school bus at Mrs. Mil- 
ler’s corner. The sidewalk there was 
very narrow. Hardly a day passed but 
some boy or girl stepped off the walk 
and trampled the nearby flower bed. 
Then Mrs. Miller would come running 
from the house to scold the children and 
shoo them away. 

Larry, a boy with curly black hair 
and a turned-up nose, was small for his 
nine years. He felt even smaller on Sat- 
urday morning when he walked along 
Mrs. Millers gravel driveway and 
knocked on her door. But he soon found 
out that she was a good boss. She 
showed him exactly which plants to dig 
up, and praised him for doing his work 
carefully. 

Best of all, she brought him a glass 
of milk and a big slice of gingerbread 
halfway through the morning. 

While he ate, Mrs. Miller sat beside 
him on the back steps. Her rosy face 
beamed and her plump hands pointed 
here and there as she talked to Larry 
about the pleasure of growing flowers. 
Larry began to understand why the gar- 
den meant a great deal to her. 

“Things are coming along nicely this 
year,” she said. “All but the corner 
where the school bus stops.” 

Larry remembering the 
tussle yesterday that had ended when 
he tripped his pal Roger and sent him 
sprawling across the snapdragons. “We 
don’t fall into your garden on purpose, 
Mrs. Miller. It’s just that it’s so hard 
to stay on that narrow sidewalk.” 

Mrs. Miller reached for his empty 
plate and glass. “Well, I don’t know 
what to do about you youngsters.” 

Next Saturday, when Larry came to 
work again, he said, “I've been thinking 
—couldn’t you build a fence between 
your garden and the sidewalk?” 

“No, Larry. There’s a city rule that in 
this part of town you can't have a fence 
along the street side of your yard.” 

Larry was kneeling while he staked 
up three more snapdragons that had 
been pushed over by the children. “Tl 


squirmed, 






try to keep the kids on the sidewalk 
after this,” he promised. 

He really did try, all the next week. 
But it wasn’t much use. Larry wished 
that Mrs. Miller, who was watching each 
day from her window, could understand 
how it was that lively boys and girls 
couldn’t stand still. They had to hop 
and wiggle, jostle and jiggle, and there 
just wasn’t room. 


By Friday morning the other children 
were tired of hearing Larry remind them 
about the flowers. Even Roger snickered 
at Larry’s warnings. 

“T'll step off the sidewalk if I want 
to,” he teased. Larry lunged forward to 
stop him. Roger jumped aside and gave 
Larry a push. Then wham! Larry was 
face down in the flowers. Not only the 
snapdragons were crushed this time, but 
the primroses and the new petunia 
plants Mrs. Miller had set out yesterday. 

Larry lay there wishing he never had 
to get up. He was muddy, the children 
were laughing at him, the flower bed 
was a mess. Here came Mrs. Miller now, 
wringing her hands. 

“Oh, Larry, are you hurt?” 

“No, ma’am, I guess not.” In fact he 
felt better already. Mrs. Miller was more 
worried about him than about her pe- 
tunias. But still he didn’t want to get up. 

“I'm glad you're all right,” Mrs. Mil- 
ler looked around and wagged her head. 
“I can see now what you've been telling 
me, Larry. There isn’t room on the side- 
walk. But if I transplant all the flowers, 
what will I do with this corner?” She 
turned away with a sigh. 

“Wait.” Larry sat up. “If you dig up 
the plants that will leave plenty of room 
for us to wait for the bus. And then—” 
He jumped to his feet so he could think 
faster. “And then we could make it neat 
by covering the space with gravel to 
match your driveway.” 

Mrs. Miller turned back. “Hmmm, 
yes.” She tilted her head thoughtfully 
on one side. “Perhaps you could help 
me build a bench along the back part 
of the space. It would protect the grass 
beyond, and give you children a place 
to rest when you wanted to. It would 
look pretty if we painted it green and 
white. Larry, you have a splendid idea.” 

Larry grinned through the dirt that 
smeared him from his nose to his toes. 
“I guess you and I thought up that idea 
together, Mrs. Miller.” 
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